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THE SPHINX. 


Dread warder of an ancient land, 
Thou wondrous form of changeless stone, 
Reigning o’er leagues of shifting sand, 
Unnumbered ages for thy throne; 
Pygmies, we gaze and pass away— 
I now, Cambyses yesterday. 


Dim mem’ries of forgotten things 
Haunt those large eyes: the Shepherd chiefs, 
The victor’s crown—the pride of kings, 
E’en meaner mortals’ lesser griefs : 
Canst thou recall old Menes’ face ? 
Hast bowed before Rhodope’s grace ? 


Those grand Jack-lustre eyes perchance 
Saw Helen, like a goddess, move; 
-And Alexander’s fateful trance 
That ruined Ilion for her love; 
‘Didat hear stern Proteus quick cismiss 
‘he wretch who marred a guest-friend’s bliss? 


‘Vain—worse than vain—no word comes through 
Thy lips’ cold portals. Thou hast seen 

‘The conq’ring Mede, the crafty Jew, 
Greek sages, Antony’s dark queen ; 

‘Ie’t to their ghosts in yon soft haze 

‘Thou turn’st that everlasting gaze? 


Great Horus, answer—art thou mute? 
Hast no responsive chords for eve, 

Like Morn’s old vot’ry ?—I salute 
Thine awful silence. Let me weave 

My puny fancies, knowing well 

Man may not learn th’ Inscrutable. 


What though thy buried secret sleeps 
In far Ogygian scons? Siill 

The daily sunshine o’er thee creeps, 
And so for unknown ages will: 

And men shall view thy massive brow, 

And marvel at its calm, as now. 


Eve’s rich glow lingers round thy head, 
And lights thy melancholy face, 
As loving all its gold to shed 
Oa the last monarch of thy race : 
Slow fade the purple tints—farewell ! 
Deep are thy thoughts—too deep to tell. 
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PICTURES OF PERU. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
"PLCTURE THE SECOND.—LIMA. 


‘On the morning following my arrival, I sauntered, after 
“breakfast and a game of billiards, to the Grand Plaza. I 
found it alive with water-carriere, biped and quadruped—the 


former, the Ladians, being known as aguadors, and the second 
the donkeys, as-durros. 


tractions of the shop-windows. 


tion. 
4 the cathedral, and walkin, 
hatin hand, I came within view of more than a hundred 
ing figures. Just then the wheezy old organ, perched 





On the back of each burro was slung 
a frame work, holding on either side a cask having capacity 
sufficient to contain five or six gallons. As the casks were 
filled, tne dark-complexioned, half-naked owner of €ach ani- 
mal in its turn, mounted its haunches behind the load, and, 
there seated, guided its progress by touching it on either side 
of the head or neck, according to the direction which he 
wished to take, with a long pole, which served the second 
purpose of a support for the full cask When the first was 
emptied. The noise which these fellows kept up by conver- 
sation among themselves, was of quite an exciting nature. 
Squads of dirty soldiers were lounging in and about the gate- 
way of the long straggling palace of the President, over which 
waved the Peruvian standard. Throngs of well-dressed men, 
and a few women, were passing along the two sides of the 
square occupied by two-storied buildings, whose balconies, 
projecting, over the side-walk, formed a cool colonnade, where 
the dark-eyed daughters of Lima, who have been compared 
to so many of Murillo’s Madonnas, lingered to admire the at- 
Between the pillars of the 
arches were embroiderers of gold and silver, each seated in 
tront of his small, portable stand, and several Indian flower- 
girls, with their bouquets tastefully arranged for sale, were 
there also; while beyond the footpath, and occupying two 
sides of the square with their straggling numbers, were the 
sellers of ice-cream, each with his stand, and no lack of occu- 


up its solemn aisles, 


@hote kept, and the bed-rooms, to several of which private 
sitting-rooms are attached, are all wel) furnished. All the 
residential chambers, including the dining-room, are on the 
altos or second story, the ground-floor being occupied by a 
handsome café, bath, and billiard-rooms. The lower story of 
the house is built with ley regard to strength, while the 
upper one is constructed as lightly as possible; and this in 
consequence of the frequent earthquakes that shake the land. 
Wooden, open-air, uninclosed galleries extend along the line 
of bed-rooms, so that any one may stand at his bedroom-door 
and look down into the yard or street below; the rooms, as a 
consequence, are approachable by any one choosing to enter 
the hotel. The Limanians are very skilful billiard-players, 
and every hotel, café, restaurant, and dirty posado in the city 
is furnished with one or more tables, which are in constant 
use from early morning till midnight; the four-ball, or Ame- 
rican game, being the one played. The men universally are 
inveterate gamblers, and dice monte is the popular medium 
for effecting a transfer of the rhino. Holy looking padres will 
hurry over a mass for the sake of getting to the dice monte 
table, where, among the motley crowd assembled, each will 
elbow his way, arrayed in his conspicuous robes of office, evi- 
dently quite regardless of his company, and just as eager for 
gain as any one of the whole assembly of gamblers. There 
are no public gambling-saloons about the city, but people 





gamble anywhere and everywhere, and there are several wel!-| i 


known rooms which any one choosing to act the banker may 
hire at so much an hour. These apartments are accessible 
from the street to those who know them, so that any one pas- 
sing can thread his way down the passage and up the stairs 
to see whether play is going forward; and whenever a group 
get together by the process of accumulation in the passage 
leading to one of the rooms, some one of the number is always 
ready to become banker, and so the room is hired and the 
gambling commences. The banker is responsible for losses 
only to the extent of the money he lays on the table; and if 
he loses much more than such amount at avy one throw of the 
dice, he simply divides-the amount equally among the win- 
ners, and retires from the room a bankrupt, upon which some 
one else takes his place, and the play is pursued with un- 
abated vigour, the countenances of the players meanwhile 
working with anxious expectation and excitement. 

The streets leading from the Plaza are the best in Lima, 
and one of these—the Calle de Commercio—is a fashionable 
promenade. It is lined on either side with rows of well-built, 
well-stocked shops, with their windows dressed after the 
French and English style. They are chiefly kept by French- 
men, and pretty young women of the Rue St. Honore type 
are almost invariably their assistants behind the counter. 
From the south side of the Plaza runs the Calle de Bodegones, 
the Pearl street of Lima, being full of warehouses and mer- 
chants’ offices, the same as the street shitting the back of th 
cathedral, where | of the buildings are of niodern con- 
struction, and two and three stories high. 

























































bales and boxes, and is the most aristocratic portion of the 
city; but the houses, = roomy, and displaying elabo- 
rate carvings, are very old. The church, from which the dis- 
trict derives its name, covers a large space of ground, but as 
a specimen of architecture, it is devoid of beauty; and al- 
though crumbling and mouldering in the lap of age, there is 
but little of the picturesque about it. Formerly it was the 
wealthiest church in Lima, but since the time of the Repub- 
lic, its gory has been on the wane. A little to the eastward 
of San 
roomy old building{now occupied by the National Assembly. 
In addition to a chamber for the senators and deputies, there 
are offices for the various departments of State. The former 
is a long, sombre-looking room, furnished with carved seate, 
strangers’ galleries down its sides. 

In passing along the streets of Lima, no one erjoying the 
natural gift of sight could fail to remark the variety of com- 
plexions, not to speak of physiognomy and language, dis- 


tives of France, England, Germany, Italy, Greece, Spain, and 


their respective complexions. 


her beauty, without in the slightest degree offending her. 


men, I observed 


are an almost equally common feature, the performances o} 


erected about the streets. 













































































The San Pedro quarter lies a little beyond this region of 


edro is the Plaza de la Inquisicion, where stands the 


and a few old pictures hung round the walls. There are also 


tinguishing the multitude. Apart from the numerous na- 


other parts of the continent—North and South—of America, 
that may be seen moving about, there are a dozen or twenty 
different half-eastes that observe a marked distinction from 
each other. The Mestizo, the Mulatto. the Chino, the Chino- 
blanco, the Cholo, the Cuarteron, the Zambo, the Indian, and 
many others, have all a distinct pride of caste based upon 
Servants are often called by 
their caste instead of their own name; or it is possible to so 
address a young lady, coupled with an acknowledgment of 


Notwithstanding the original hereditary right of the Indian 
to the soil, he is rated as the most inferior of men, fit only to 
be a hewer of wood and drawer of water; and he is treated 
and lives according to the opinion in which he is held by 
those who have Spanish blood in their veins. The Indian 
» Were invariably very stout and athletic, al- 
though in stature they would not have averaged over five 
feet six ; there was the one heavy, sullen look of mieery dis- 
tinguishiog them all, as though they were constantly brood- 
ing over their own and their country’s misfortunes, Feast- 
days are numerous, as might be expected in a country so 
crowded with churches and priests ; and religious processions 


these days terminating with a grand exbibilion of fire-works 
Two or three evenings after taking up my quarters at the 


great pomp oy the archbishop, the viceroy, and all the padres 
in the city. There is a fine marble statue of her in the church 
of St. Domingo. On that day the whole city and people are 
in a bigh state of excitement ; troops are marshalled, societies 
are assembled, and there is an universal rush towards the ca- 
thedral, where high mass is said before a mighty congrega- 
tion of kneelers, The interior of the sacred edifice is magni- 
ficently decorated for the occasion, the walls bejog hung with 
the richest drapery, and much betile; while a more than 
usual number of wax-tapers, many of them variously coloured, 
glow from massive and glistening candelebra; and piiests are 
clad ia their full sacerdotal robes, and a flood of Jiquid voices, 
emsnating from women, blend wi'h and soften the tones 
of the hoarse old organ perched aloft; while the figure of the 
saiat, crowned with atiara of supposed diamonds, and dressed 
in satin and over-jewelled, occupies a prominent posilion on a 
pedestal hung with garlands. 

After the celebration of the mass, an immense procession is 
formed amid the crash and boom of artillery and the pealing 
of all the church-bells ia the city, and there are a great many, 
and night and day they are everlastingly to be heard; but the 
din which the bells create on this particular occasion, to use a 
common saying, beggars description. The procession leads 
off with a troop of bare-headed soldiers; then follow a batch 
of acolytes, ia surplices and red breeches; then a novice, bear- 
ing a silver cross; then the officers ard students of colleges, 
robed ia crimson; then the national deputies; then the ma- 
gistrates and lawyers; “then the Presi ient, with his staff; then 
priests, bearing aloft the banner of the cross; then a host of 
acolytes, singing as they go, and preceding dozens of choris- 
ters and musicians ; then twenty virgius, dressed in white; 
then the uplifted image of the faint, surrounded by priests 
and bare-headed friare, accompanied by a body of soldiers; 
then the archbishop, under a silken canopy borne by ix 
priests, each holding a silver staff; then heavy detachments of 
the profestional and tradiog community, while lines of troops, 
with bands of music bring up the rear. A few straggling 
thousands follow these again, but as they majatain no order 
of march, cannot be included in the procession. Meanwhile 
the houses on both sides of the streets, through which the pro- 
cession is appointed to pass, are decked with festoons of 
flowers and gay and elegant hangings, according to the taste 
of their respective occupants, while the simultaneous firing 
of minute-guns rings through the air, and clouds it and taints 
it with the smoke and smell of gunpowder. 

This is the day when the senoritas appear, one and all, in 
thestreets; and when the harder sex, dressed with an elegant 
preci:ion—and my! are seldom to be seen otherw ise—prome- 
nade the city, and lay themselves out to the best advantage, 
both for seeing and being seen. 

While speaking of the dress of the Peruvians, especially the 
Limapians, I may mention that they incline to French fasb- 
ions, and that they are more par'icular about the neatness and 
fit of their boots than any other articles of apparel, and that 
these are almost invariably of the light, spring-side, patent- 
leather dress kiad, as imported ready-made from France ; and 
very well they serve, and elegant they look for walking on 
paved side-walks ia the streets that are never wet with rain, 
and where the nuisance of watercarts is unknown, 


PICTURE THE THIRD. 

Sunday came, and with it the festivities of the week. The 
church-bells rang out with even more than usual vigour; 
crowds of gay-looking men, and graceful senoritas, full of 
wicked witchery and languishing graces, moved along the 
side-walke, and, mass over, all Lima flirted, and played at 
billiards, and gambled, and went to the bull-fight and to the 
theatres in the evening, and wound up with intrigues and 
more billiards, and dice monte, and held their revels with the 
spirit and delight of people to whom pleasure and gayety are 
indispensable adjuncts to their daily existence. At two o’clock 
I threaded my way through the Calle de Commercio, and the 
Plaza, both of which were thronged with people, and then 
across the stone bridge, built in 1638, which a companion in- 
formed me was five hundred and fifty feet in length, and ele- 
vated thirty-seven feet above the usual level of the river at 
low-water, and which, I observed, was supported by six arches; 
after which, turning to the right, I entered the cool shade of 
the stately Alameda, leading to, and passing the Plasa firme 
del Acho, or ar ee Sunday was evidently the day on which 
to see the people of Lima to advantage, and here was the place 
par excellence. Once more I lingered with pleasure upon the 
prospect, as viewed from the vicinily of the bridge in the 
eastern suburb. It was much more picturesque and extensive 
than that seen from the other, or Lima, side of the river. The 
walled sides of the city flanking the stream, and overgrown 
with creeping plants, and stunted wall shrubs, inclosed half- 
ruined buildings, quaint in architecture, and so close to the 
wall as almost to overhang it, and threaten, on the first mo- 
tion of an earthquake, to topple over into the water beneath. 
The stream itself, untraversed by a boat, was a pleasing fea- 
ture in the landscape, as the eye took in its winding course, 
and traced it among rocks and sand-banks, and over plains of 
verdure towards its ocean embouchure, seven miles away. 
Eastward and northward, the dark and giant mountains rose 
in the distance, their whitened summits lost in a cap of clcud, 
and nearer, the spurs of the Cordillera, whose conical peaks 
were crowned with crucifixes, one of these being of enormous 
size, and visible from the streets of the city, while the delici- 
ous Almeda formed a beautiful vista for a mile and more to 
the south. 

Crowds of equestrians, pedestrians, and a few wheeled 
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Hotel de |’Europe, I observed that an altar was erected out- 





high aloft, rolled out its hoarse yet melodious strains, which, 
Pealing heavily beneath the dark arches of tlie venerable 
building, still more heightened the effect of the religious cere- 
mony going forward—still more enhanced the sacred aspect 
ofthe tabernacle. Then in front of its altars, heavy with 
massive gold and silver-work, there passed, preceded by aco- 
lytes with swinging censers, and with measured tread, and 
many genuflexions, a long procession of priests, arrayed in 
jewelled and embroidered robes, antique and costly, and who 
slowly repeated with sonorous voice their holy petitions, 
while the multitude knelt with bowed head and downcast 
eye, absorbed in the sublimity of the service. The brilliant 
lights of hundreds of tapers, the bright rays of which were 
‘Teflected from glistening metal and jewel, contrasted strangely, 
impressively, with the profound gloom of the mighty edifice, 
‘which was shrouded in a sombre veil of darkness, notwith- 
‘standing the searcbiog sunlight that shone withouts and al- 
most spectral appeared the vaulted arches and long, dim 
‘aisles of that imposing sanctuary. 

pnaieg conte into the open air, I entered the billiard- 
‘Toom at Hotel de los Banos, occupying the Wertern ex- 
‘temity of the north side of the square, and re alluded to. 
‘This house the best situation in Lima, and is well 
patronized by the f the place, whether visi- 



















side a church occupying the opposite corner of the street to 
the hotel, and exactly fronting my bed-room windows; nu- 
merous tapers were burning, and passers-by either reverently 
uncovered the head, or courtesied low, according to sex, 
while many knelt for a few moments in front of the altar and 
gave fervent utterance to a prayer, not omitting to cross them- 
selyes with the most profound devotion. But as soon as 
they had regained their legs, and left behind the scene of ta- 
pers, they were ready for anything; no doubt, feeling much 
lighter at heart in co! uence of the recent homage th 

had paid, and on the strength of which they felt that they 
had cleared off all old sins, and could run up a score of new 
ones, with the consoling knowledge that those also could be 
similarly washed out by the agency of so many prayers and 


crosses. 

But the grand day of all others in Lima is that selected for 
the festival of Santa Rosa, the patron-saint, which is celebrated 
on the twenty-sixth of August. Tradition assigns to her 
birth the year 1586, She had her origia of poor parents, and 
manifested extreme holiness; and did voluntary peaance 
when only six years 
herself to God, and took the oath of perpetual celibacy. At 
the age of fifteen she was catechised by the hol. 
Church, and admitted into holy orders ; her } 










of age, at which time she consecrated 






fathers of the 
was throughb- 
out exemplary, and ‘her devotion great. In 1617 she yielded 
‘ors or permanent residents, There is an excellent fabie| up the breath of Jife, and her obsequies were celebrated with 


vehicles, chiefly belonging to foreigners, were moving leisurely 
in the direction of the bull-ring. All ranks of the community 
were here represented ; but there was a grace about the poor- 
est, there was a polish and harmony distinguishing the mixed 
multitude that is usually found wanting in similar assemblages 
in other countries that I could name. There were no jeering 


boys to puirt the finger at a walking exhibition of crinoline, 


or to say, “There goes a swtll;” there was no petty envy, no 
coarse ridicule; every mau dressed as weil as bis means allow- 
ed him, allowing a dollar or two for his pocket; and whether 


he was under or above the mark of others in that respect, no 
derisive feeling was exhibited in consequence. I psid half-a- 
dollar, the price of admission, and entered the amphitheatre. 
There I found that I could either take my place on the seats 
that circled the ring, and rose in tiers one above the other, or 
pay an additional price for aseat in a private box. There were 
two rows of these boxes, one on the ground level, and above 
which rose the seats of the amphitheatre; and the other, 
which was gained by ascending a flight of wooden stairs. I 
chose a chair in one of the lower boxes, and paid an extra 
half-dollar for it accordingly. The size of the place may be 
readily imagined, when I say that it was capable of containing 
ten thousand people, and that few short of that number were 
now present. The scene was, altogether, brilliant and excit- 
ing; mnguimoonily, 7H exquisitely dressed ladies, with their 
faces concealed by the mantilla, the latter forming a complete 
disguise, and sacred from another's touch, and men, in equally 
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THE ALBION. 


December 12 








elegant attire, were seated in their boxes; while thousands of 
the lower orders, in their bright and picturesque costume, fill- 
ed the entire tiers of seats up to the roof, all busily conversing 
together, or signalizing each other in the most happy manner. 
A fine band of music struck up as I looked round, and imme- 
diately afterwards the President—Castilla—and his suite en- 
tered in full uniform, and took their places in a box reserved 
for them. 

A few moments afterwards the music ceased, and as sudden- 

ly the hum of voices gave place to intense silence, as several 
men in tight garments, light in texture and colour, entered the 
ring through a doorway, each with a bright-coloured flag in 
his band, and following whom came several horsemen, aud 8 
horsewoman, each armed with long spears and waving pen- 
nons, and who entered with a rusb, and to the blast of a solitary 
trumpet. The capeodores—men on foot—bowed to the assem- 
bly, and the borses of the picadores curveted about in evident 
excitement and timidity, for they were animals trained to the 
bull-ring, and, knowing its dangers, were as agile and dexter- 
ous in toeir movements as the men, There was another out- 
break of voices, and the performers were hailed with delight 
by the immense concourse. Again there was asudden silence, 
as a door facing that by which the performers had entered 
was tbrowa Open by one of the men on foot, who concealed 
himself behind it, aud all eyes were directed towards the open 
door. ‘The silence was broken, but the excitement grew in- 
tense when a bull came bounding furiously through the door- 
way into the arena, with uplitited tail and lowered head. For 
& moment he paused, and with a savage roar, upraised head, 
and a maddened, infuriated look, the result of recent torture 
inflicted behind the scenes, took a survey of his position, and 
then rusoed wildly at the man nearest him in the ring, who 
escaped by runviag into one of the retreats or places of refuge 
provided ior the purpose, the bull gallopiag after him at such 
speed that the mere concussion of the animal against the side 
ot the amphitheatre shook the whole structure ia that vicinity. 
Foiled and enraged, the brute turned quickly round aad 
charged those near him, who added to bis rage by flinging 
barbed arrows at his neck, where they stuck, and tortured him 
slill more. As the bull rushed, so the runners and the riders 
dispersed, the former seeking refuge when necessary in the 
retreats round the arena, or in a small wooden inclosure in the 
cen\re provided for the same purpose, and where the tormen- 
tor waved his flag in the enraged animal’s eyes, and avoided 
the horae which were thrust at him by moving in acircle witb- 
in the paling. Tue bull betrayed great disappointment and 
anger at not beiog able to reach his enemy, and he stamped 
aud bellowed aud quivered, till bewildered by the crimson 
cloaks that were waved before bis eyes, he turned about and 
this ume directed his attack upon one of the equestrians—tbe 
female—wheo, notwithstanding the quick manceuvre of both 
horse and rider, the horns were planted in the animal’s side, 
and Over it weut, rolling itsrider on the ground. The picadores 
and capedores at once rushed forward ia a bedy, and diverted 
the attention of the bull by a dexterous waving of their flags. 
The prostrate woman, who had remained face downwards and 
pericctiy motionless after the overthrow—a plan invariably 
adopted under such circumstances by ali bull-fighters, in order 
to induce « ceseation of hostilities on the part of the bull, who 
never gures bis dead victim—was on her feet, alike with the 
wounded steed, the instant the author of her downfall had 
galloped off to the other tile of the 1iog. 

fue lo mense concour:e made the amphitheatre resound with 
their cries of Viva! Viva! and the quivering animal, with its 
entrails bauging from the recently inflicted wound, and the 
Wwomup, armed with ber long spear, seated cross-legged on its 
back, Was curveted about to avoid the assaults of the bull, 
just as ic bad been before the accident. Arrow after arrow 
was now thrown at the neck of the frantic, persecuted beast ; 
his impotent rage was most terrible to witness, as, with 
glaring and blooushot eyeballs, aud foamiog nostrils, he stood 
at bay, quivering in every joint, and sending up bellowings 
of anger and defiance. Vaiuoly he again endeavoured to anni 
hilate his opponents; rushing at ope he was pursued by an- 
other, uotil paralyzed by rage and exbaustion, he with mad- 
dened eye warily watched his tormentors, and only charged 
at intervals. ‘There was a flourish of trumpets, and the muta- 
dor presented himself sword in hand. He was to inflict the 
death-blow. 

Suouis of Viva! Viva! rang round the building. The ma- 
tador now calmly awaited the onset of the infuriated animal, 
whose attention he attracted by waving his red cloak, the 
other combatants oa foot baving meanwhile retired to the re- 
treats, or ceased waving their colours. The bull, juet now 
pawing the ground, and giving vent to Lis agony ia a savage 
roar of wrath, suddenly dasbed forward with measured 
plunge, lowered head, and closed eyes—bulis always charge 
with their eyes suut—towards his adversary, who stood witb 
lis flag raised in the left hand, and his sword steadily poised 
in the rignt. The very earth seemed to tremble beneath the 
violence of his charge. At that instant, the matador, coolly 
aiming bis thrust, piunged the weapon deep between the 
shoulders, and 80 into the spinal marrow of the now vanquish- 
ed bull, But he still strove to advance afew paces further 
towards his enemy, only however to falter at the first step, 
and fail groaning on his kuees; he uttered another groan, and 
darted auother heart-rending look of agony and despair, and 
then rolled over; another feeble effort followed; his eyes 
giuzed,and he was dead. It was a pitiable, cruel sight! 
Mesauwhile the shouts of Viva! Viva! were renewed in com- 
piiment to the successful matador. The door by which the 
riders had entered was now thrown open, and the trumpets 
again sounded, when ia came four well-caparisoned horses 
driven at a gallop, and harnessed to a small pair of wheels. 
Buddesly they stopped in front of the carcass, and buckling 
the head of tue one to the axle of the other, the rider of one 
of the horses cracked his whip, and away they galloped, 
dragging the slain along the ground after them, disappear- 
ing in a moment. 

fue equestrians followed at the same rapid pace, and with 
them the sickening spectacle of the bull-gored horse. The e 
Was an interval of about five mivutes, during which there 
Was much aoimated conversation going forward, and maby 
signals exchanged. A flourish of trumpets succeeded, the 
picadores again entered the ring, the capeodores took up 
their positions, and the door for the bull was again opened by 
One Of the runoers who stood behind it, while the bull, horns 
down and tail erect, plunged through into the ring with as 
much wrath and fury depicted in his looks as had been ex- 
hibitea by his predecessor, The wounded herse was 
quivering and curveting in evident pain, fear, and excitement, 
aud the ranners were again flinging their barbed arrows, and 
the riders pricking with their lances as the infuriated bull 
rushed and charged madly round the ring; while the buzz of 
voices, and the waving of red flags, increased his rage and be- 
wiiderment, and the vivas of the multitude encouraged the 
Picadores to imperil themselves still more, and perform their 
most skilful and active feats of and evasion, while the 
ground shook with the heavy tramp of the savage, 


roaring, and persecuted animal, that, foiled in nis desperate 
attempts to gore his tormentors, paused in his mad career, 
stamped the earth, foamed at the nostrils, and quivered in 
every limb; the fire of rage and the madness of despair flash- 
ing in his blood-shot eyes. Thus for a moment he paused, 
panting, and bleeding trom the wounds of the arrows that 
were lodged in his flesh; and with lowered brow, fiercely 
glancing at his foes. ‘ 
At this stage, the matador, not the same, however, as dis- 
patched the first bull, appeared with his sword, and, waving 
his red flag before the eyes of the brute from a conspicuous 
position, awaited his onset. The animal, measuring well his 
distance, charged with heavy, furious tramp; the matador 
poised his slender, burnished blade, and, directing his aim at 
the proper moment of advance, plunged it up to the hilt in the 
same spot as that chosen by his predecessor. The animal 
halted instantly, belching floods of blood from the mouth and 
nostrils, in the most fearful, sickening, elmost heart-rending 
manner ; and the sword having gone completely through his 
chest, so that the point of the blade protruded from his breast, 
he was also bleeding from that part, as well as between the 
shoulders. The vomiting of blood wasso great as to be suf- 
focating, and the poor brute, with an imploring, gasping ef- 
fort, sank on his knees, with his sides opening and collapsing, 
like the motion of a pair of bellows; but it was only fora 
moment, and then his eyes glazed ip death, and the huge 
monument of beef gave not even a post-mortem twitch or 
quiver. : 

Again did the trumpets sound, and the buzz of voices fill 
the air, while the large doorway was thrown open, and in at 
flying pace rushed the horses and the wheels. A crack of the 
postillion’s whip was the signal for the caballos to plunge for- 
ward, and out again they galloped with the carcass in their 
wake, and again the sickening spectacle of the wounded steed 
was carvated out of the ring. Five other bulls were similarly 
introduced into the arena,and shared a like fate; one of them 
it was intended to dispatch by applying a taper to a charge of 
gunpowder that had been fastened to the crown of his head 
before his admission into the circus. On the light being ap- 
plied, the report produced was equal to that of a piece of 
ordnance, and, in addition to filling the amphitheatre with a 
cloud of smoke, tended very much to deafenfthe crowd. The 
bull fell instantly, without a struggle or a quiver, and as sud 
denly as a piece of lead when dropped. Again there were 
many vivas, and in galloped the horses. The head was being 
buckled to the wheels, when suddenly up rose the bull with a 
stagger, and dashed at one of the flag-vearers near him; the 
four horses and the wheels were off at the moment, and the 
gates again closed, while the bull, quickly regsiaing con- 
sciousness, ran round the ring, attacking and dispersing the 
whole bevy of toreros, and plunging his horns into another 
horse that he overthrew, inflicting at the same time a severe 
hora-wound in the thigh of the rider, but instead of lingering 
over his fallen adversary, rushing at the rest of the party. 
Instantly both man and rider regained their former position, 
and curveted about before the attacks of the bull, who was 
more troublesome, in consequence of his being haif-stunned, 
than any of the others, At length the matador adcroitly at- 
tracted his attention, and dispatched him with the sword, 
after the manner already described; even then he struggled 
more, and died a harder death than any one of the others. 
The excitement of a rider being overthrown was very great, 
but was evidently relished by the audience. Both the wound- 
ed horses were kepi in the ring till the last bull was dispatch- 
ed, and pitiable they looked. 

As soon as the fighting was over, the ten thousand in the 
amphitheatre rose en masse, and prepared to leave the building. 
It was a gay scene that new presented itself on every side; 
wealth and fachion, poverty and rags, pale and delicate 
beauty, and dark Indian feutures, mingled together in the 
torrent towards the gates, and dispersed in the magnificent 
alameda. Hundreds of saddle-horses were impatiently cur- 
veiling, in charge of servants waiting for their masters’ com- 
ing, and a less number of elegant eqnipages were also in 
waiting outside the gates of the bull-ring. Down the avenues 
towards the city there poured a constant stream of gay eques- 
trians and pedestrians, while many sauntered or stood enjoy- 
ing and admiring the exciting scene; and others seated them- 
selves on the occasional benches of the alameda, watching the 
picturesque array and movements of the passing joyous 
throng of elegance and beauty. 





THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN FORMS 
OF GOVERNMENT COMPARED. 
IN TWO PARTS—PART FIRST. 


Of course no free people is, or can be, unacquainted with 
the general working of 11s actual institutions. Politics teach 
politics, and teach much else by teaching them. A tree peo- 
ple knows its political cous!i‘ution vaguely and generally, as 
an active man knows bis physical constitution vaguely and 
generally; but he does not know it precisely. The sensations 
are distinct, but their explanation is indistiuct. The English 
nation has before it all manner of poii'ical facts and figures, 
but it bas not added them up. It has all the items and parti 
ticulars out of which a summary description could be made, 
but it has never made that description. Popular ideas remain 
always loose and disjointed, until some distinct composition 
defines their outlines, aud confirms their coherence. The odd 
book writing as to the British Constitution, derived from old 
times, augmenis the confusion. You may find a writer in one 
sentence speakiag what is real, and derived from life; in the 
next what is unreal, and derived from tradition. Scarcely 
any oue keeps clearly before him the timple facts which he 
knows when he is aroused to consider them. Extinct formu- 
le hang like an old cloak about the bare reality ; and we must 
gesrid of them, and cast them asiie, before we can seize the 
simple fact. It is very natural—indeed, by the constitu ion of 
human nature, ioevitable—that such an undergrowth of irre- 
levant ideas should have gathered round the British Constitu- 
tion. Language is the tradition of nations; each generation 
describes what it sees, but it describes in words iaherited from 
the last. When a great entity like the British Constitution 
has continued in connected outward sameness, but hidden 
inner change, during many generations, every generation in- 
herits a series Of inapt words—of maxims once true, but of 
which the truth is ceasing or has ceased. 

The theories about a constitution are not, indeed, so im- 
portant as the working of that constitution, but they are very 
important. Every change is both encouraged and di:couraged 
by reference to one theory or another. Weare incited by doc- 
trines, and we are retarded by doctrines ; and we should care- 
fully look to see which doctrine accords with visible reality, 
and which is a fancy of philosophers, or a legacy from a by- 

ne age. To many countries, too, the theory of the English 
Gonstitation i3 even more important than its practice. n- 
stitution making is the necessary misfortune of new nations— 
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compels to break with their past. And al! nations who have 
to make a constitution look to England. The most successful 
specimen of a tree government presents itself necessarily be- 
fore their minds. They want to know about i:, to consider it, 
to judge of it. They wish to see what parts are peculiar, in- 
sular, incapable of exportation—the produce of exceptional 
circumstances, the result of a special and individual national 
character; and, on the other hand, which parts are communi- 
cable, applicable, part of the general stock of useful political 
instruments, the special addition of England to the common 
political capital of mankind. It will be easy to show that, in 
the imitation of English institutions, erroneous theories of 
their structure and nature have causedgthe gravest mistakes ; 
that Anglo-mania has seldom been a wise taste; that it has 
often been a wild and ignorant dream; that even ia nations 
speaking our own language, the misconception of English 
institutions has been fundamental : that if, as seems probable, 
the English colcvies will, one after unother, have to model for 
themselves a constitution, it is necessary they should know 
exactly what the constitution of their mother country was— 
that they should be free from the grave errors which misled 
Wasbiogton and Hamilton—that they should escape the mis- 
conceptions which even now bamper the iatellizence and 
impede the development of the great American people. There 
are two descriptions of the English Constitution which have 
exercised a great and wide ivfluence, but which are substanti- 
ally erroneous. First, it is laid down as an essential principle 
of the English polity, and a maio source of its good working, 
that in it the legislative, the executive, and the judicial powers, 
are entirely divided—that each is entrusted to a separate 
person or set of persons—that neither of these can interfere 
with the work of the other, but that each is solely charged 
with, and is exclusively responsible for, its own functions, 
There has been much eloquence expended in explaining how 
the rough genius of the English people, even in the middle 
ages, when it was especially rude, carried into life and prac- 
tice that elaborate division cf functions which philosophers 
had suggested on paper, but which they had hardly hoped to 
sce except on paper. 

Secondly, it is said even more generally, and with even 
greater eloquence, that the peculiar excellence of the British 
Constitution depends on its being a balanced union of three 
powers. It is alleged that the monarchical element, the aris- 
tocratic element, and the Cemocratic element, have each a 
representative part in the structure of the supreme sovereignty, 
and that the assent of each of these elements is necessary to 
the action cf the ultimate authority. Kings, lords, and com- 
mons, by this theory, are alleged to be not only the outward 
form, but the ianer moving essence, the vitality of the consti- 
tution. A great theory, called the theory of “ Checks and 
Balances,” pervades an immense part of political literature, 
and much of it is collected from or supported by English ex- 
perience. Monarchy, it is said, has some faults, some bad 
tendencies, aristocracy others, democracy, again, others; but 
England has shown that a government can be constructed in 
which these evil tendencies exactly check, balance, and de- 
stroy one another—in which a good whole is constructed not 
simply in spite of, but by means of, the counteracting defects 
of the constituent parts. It is believed, first, that the structure 
of the English sovereign authority is, in truth, very compli- 
cated; and secondly, that its meiit is a consequence of its 
complexity—that it is good because it is heterogeneous, and 
would certainly become bad il it were made more timple. 

On this account it is very generally believed, that the princi- 
pal characteiistics of the Eog!ish Constitution are inapp icable 
in countries where the materials for a monarchy or an aristo- 
cracy do not exist. That constitu'ion is conc: ived as the best 
imagiaable or possible use of the political elements which the 
great majority of states in modern Europe inherited from the 
medieval period. It is believed that out of these materials 
nothivg better can be made than the English Consti'ution, 
But it i: also believed that the essen'ial parts of the Engiish 
Constitution cannot be made except from these materials, 
These materials are the accidents ef a period and a place; 
they belong only to one or two centuries in human history, 
aud toa few countries. The United States could not have 
become monarcbical, even if the constituent conven'ion had 
decreed it—even if ihe component states had ratified it. The 
mystic reverence, the rejigious allegiance, which are essential 
to a true monarchy, to a monarchy in which the characteristic 
part preserves inherent vigour, are imaginative sentiments that 
no legislature can manufacture in any people. These semi- 
filial feelings in government are inherited just as the true 
filial feelings in common life. You might as well adopt a fa- 
ther as make a monarchy; the special sentiment belonging to 
the one is as incapable of voluntary creation as the pe- 
culiar affection belonging to the other. It is, however, not 
difficult to prove, that the theory which limits the 
characteristic action which confines the imitability of the 
English Constitu'ion to nations which have received a spe- 
cial capital, a singular accumulation of medieval materials, 
is superficial and erroneous, and that the experience of Eng- 
land is far more generally applicadle, and her real government 
far more widely attainable, than this theory would lead us to 
suppose. 

No one can approach to an understanding of the English in- 
stitutions, or, indeed, of any others which are the growth of 
gmapy centuries, and which exercise a wide sway over mixed 
pepulations, unless he divide those institutions into two 
classes. Ino every such constitution there are always two 
parts, not necessarily separable with microscopic or precise 
accuracy; for the genius of great political structures, the na- 
ture of great affairs, abhors extreme nicety of division. All 
great things of human creation are very mixed in their na- 
ture, complex in their qualities, and various in the classifica 
tions which, for the changing purposes of human thought, they 
admit and need. Only a pedant hopes in any one division to 
make his separating lines too exact; divide his classes where 
he may, an objector will always be able to bring him a speci- 
men just outside his definition which ought apparently to be 
within, so little does it differ from others which are within. 
Broad and rough classifications are all which the most impor- 
tant affairs of life admit of, if they are to be spoken of shortly 
and concisely. Popular literature—literature, we may say, a8 
such—is only a first approximation to the truth. It would 
tire men to hear—they would not stop to read—the elaborate 
and painful disquisitions which alone would track out the 
minuter details of truth in all their little crevices. All politi- 
cal argument omits much because it needs be brief; and poli- 
tical distinctions and definitions therefore only need to be 
vague and general: for it would be idle to prepare a fine ma- 
terial of definition when its argumentative manufacture is to 
be so coarse, and its mental use so hasty. If, however, we 


bear in mind this fundamental and inseparable difficulty of 
political distinctions and d<finitions, it we do not «xpect to 
discern too clearly or distinguish too sharply, we shall find the 
English Constitution, and most old ones like it, to be divisible 
into two great parts: first, the parts which excite and 
preserve the reverence of the population,—the dignified parts, 
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if I may so call them; aud next, the efficient parts,—those 
parts by which it, in fact, works and rules, There are two 
great objects which every constitution must attain to be 
successful, which every old and celebrated constitution must 
have remarkably attained or it could not have survived, much 
less gained renown :—every constitution must first gain autho- 
rity, and then wse authority ; it must first win the loyalty, ob 
edience, and confidence of mankind, then employ that confi- 
dence, that trust, that homage, in the actual work of life and 
government. 

There is a whole race of rude speculators, with practical 
aims and common sense, who strike out the dignified parts of 
government as useless. They say, we want only to attain 
certain results to do certain business; a constitution is a col- 
lection of political means for political ends; and if you admit 
that any part of a constitution does no business, or that a sim- 
ple maciine would do equally well what business it does, you 
admit that this part of tue constitution, however dignified it 
may be, however awful it may seem, is nevertheless in truth 
useless. Another class of reasoners, who feel that there is 
more in the complicated politics of life than finds a place in 
this bare utilitarian philosophy, have frequently propounded 
subtle arguments to prove that these dignified parts of old go- 
vernments are cardinal components of the essential apparatus, 
great pivots of substantial utility ; and they have, in so doing, 
put forth fallacies which the plainer and more practical school 
have been delighted to expose. But both schools are in error. 
The dignified paris of government are those which bring its 
force, which atiract its motive power. The so-called useful 
parts only employ that power. The comely parts of a govern- 
ment Have need, for they are those upon which its vital strength 
depends. They do not, indeed, do any definite work that jus- 
tifies their existence, that a simpler thing would not no bet- 
ter; but they are the prelimiuaries, the neeaful prerequisites 
= = work—they raise the army, though they do not win the 

ttle, 

Doubtless, if all subjects of the same government thought 
only of what was useiul to them—if they all took the same 
view of what was useful to them, and if they were unanimous 
as to the most sure and speedy means of getting what was use- 
ful to them, the more efficient parts of a constitution would 
suffice, no dignified parts would be required. But the world in 
which we live is organised far otherwise. 

Tue most strange fact, though the most certain in nature, is 
the unequal development of the human race. If we look back to 
the early ages of mankind, such as we seem in the faint distance 
to see them—il we call up the image of that obscure past in lake 
villages, or wretched beaches,—scarcely equal to the most com- 
mon material needs and employmenis, cutting down trees 
slowly and paintully with stone tools, scarcely resisting the 
attacks of huge, fierce animals—without culture, without lei- 
sure, without poetry, almost without thought,—destitute of 
morality, with only a sort of magic for religion, —if we try to 
think what the life of early Europe was at the first period, we 
begin to see it Vague and with the mind’seye; and if we com- 
pare thet imagined life with the actual life of Europe now, we 
are struck, overwhelmad, surprised at the huge transition—we 
Cal scarcely conceive ourselves as of the same race as those 
we see in the far distance to perceive. They began and we 
end; but it is difficult to believe that the Caaia is Cunsecutive, 
that the progress has beeu gradual, so long is the interposed 
interval, 80 contrasted are the two sides. But when we look 
deeper and more ihorougily, we shall find tuat the immensiiy 
of the transition is scarcely so woncertul as the inequality of 
the transition, Looking at the vast transitions of history, re- 
membering the possible contrasts of mankind, we can dismiss 
he lurking tradition that human nature being always the same, 
ils Variclics are casual, momentary, ansient. ‘There used to be 
& nollon—not so much widely asserted as deeply implanted, 
Tatuer pervadingly latent than commonly apparent in political 
philosopay—that in a littie while, ten_years, more or lees, all 
human beings might without inaccessible or extraordinary 
appliances be brought to the same level. ,But when we now 
see by the painful history of mankind at what point we began, 
by wuatslow toi), what favourable circumstances, what accu- 
mulaied achievements, civilised man has become at all wor- 
thy in aby degree so to call himself—when we realise the 
tedium of history and the paintulness of results, our per- 
ceptions are sharpened as to the relative steps of our long and 
gradual progress, If ithas takeu s0 many agesto make some 
men Civilised, May it not need as many ages wholly to civilise 
those now hait civilised? Ina greatcommunity like Kogland, 
there are crowds of people scarcely more civilised than those 
of two thousand years ago aud longer; there are others even 
more numerous—such the best people were a thousand years 
ago. The lower orders, the middle orders, almost every one, 
are still, when tried by what is the standard of the educated 
“ten thousand,” narrow-minded, unintelligent, ignorant, incu- 
rious. Itis useless to pileup abstract words. Tause who doubi 
should go out into their kitcheus: let an accomplished man 
try what seems to him most obvious, most certain, most palpa- 
ble in intellectual matters, upon the housemaid and the coach- 
man, and he will find out that what he says seems unintelligibie, 
confused, aud erroneous—that his audience think him mad and 
wild when he is speaking what is in his owa sphere of thought 
the dullest platitude of cautious soberness. Great communities 
are like great mountains—they have in them the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary strata of human progress; the charac- 
teristics of the lower regions resemble the life of old tinies 
rather than the present life of she higher regions. And a 
philosophy which does not ceaselessly remember, which does 
not continually obtrade the palpable differences of the various 
parts, will be a theory radically false, because it has omitted a 
capital reality—will be a theory essentially misleading, because 
it will lead men to expect what does not exist, and not to anti- 
cipate that which they will find. 

Every one knows these plain facts, but by no means every 
one has traced their political importance. When astate is thus 
constituted,— when it is composed of several sections of popu- 
lation, in severa! distinct stages of intellectual development, 
—it by no means follows that the less instructed will at all per- 
ceive tbe utility of much which the more instructed know to 
be useful; or even when all are agreed on ends, that the less 
instructed will appreciate the refined means which the more 
instructed perceive to be the very best means of attaining the 
admitted object. It is not even true that the lower classes will 
be absorbed in anything so homely as the useful; they do not 
like to hear of anything so poor. Even using the word as de- 
noting the attainable good, not of the particular nation only, 
but of mankind at large, it is not certain or even likely, that 
the lowest classes will think much of it. They are still mostly 
in the imaginative state of development. No orator ever made 
an impression by appealing to men as to their plainest physical 
wants, except when he couid allege or prove that those wants 
were caused by the tyranoy of some other class. But thou- 
sands have made the greatesi impression by eppealing to some 
vague dream of glory, or empire, or nationality. he ruder 
sort of men—that is, men at one stage of rudenesa—will sacri- 
fice all they hope for, all they have, themselves, for,what is 


called an idea,—for some attraction which seems to transcend 
reality, which aspires to elevate men by an interest higher, 
deeper, wider than that of ordinary life. Butthis order of men 
care nothing for the common, plain, palpable ends of govern- 
ment; they do not much think of them; they do not in the 
least comprehend how they should be attained. Itis very natu- 
ra), therefore, that the most useful parts of the structure of 
government should by no means be those which excite the most 
reverence, The elements which excite the most easy reve- 
rence will be the theatrical elements; those which appeal to 
the senses, which claim to be embodiments of the greatest hu- 
man ideas—which boast in some cases of far more than human 
origin. That which is mystic in its claims; that which is oc- 
cult in mode of action; that which is brilliant to the eye; that 
which is seen vividly for a moment, and then is seen no more; 
that which is hidden and unhidden; that which is specious, 
and yet interesting—palpable in its seeming, and yet professing 
to be more than palpable in its results; that which is half of 
glaring “ this world,” and half of what is more than this world ; 
—this, howsoever its furm may change, or however we may 
define it or describe it, is the sort of thing—the ouly sort which 
yet comes home to the mass of men. So far from the digni 

tied parts of a constitution being necessarily the most useful, 
they are likely, according to primd facie and outside presump- 
tion, to be the least useful—tuat is, they are likely to be suita- 
ble tor, and adjusted to, the lowest orders—the orders of most 
showy taste; those likely tocare the least and judge the worst 
about what is useful. 

There is another reason which, in an cld constitution like 
England, is hardly less important. The most intellectual of 
men are moved quite as much by what they are used to as by 
what they think best. The active voluntary part of man is 
very small, and if it were not economised by a sleepy kind of 
habit, its results would be null. Wecould not do every day 
out of our own heads all we have todo. We should accom- 
plish nothing; for all our energies would be fritted away in 
minor attempts at petty improvement. One man, too, would 
go off from the known track in one direction, and one in 
andiher; so that when a crisis requiring massed combination 
should arise, no two men would be found near enough to act 
together. tis the dull traditional habit of mankind that guides 
most men’s actiua—which is the steady frame in which the 
higuer artist may set the new picture that he paints—which 
is the material in which such as would improve others must 
work, Aud all this traditional partof human nature is, ex v7 
termini, most easily impressed and acted on by that which is 
handed down—by that which was, as well as is—by what is 
customary. Other things being equal, yesterday’s institutions 
are by far the best for to-day ; they are the most ready, the 
most influential, the most easy to get obeyed, the most likely 
to retain the reverence which they alone inherit, and which 
all other institutions have to win. ‘The most imposing institu- 
tions of mankind are the oldest; and yet so changing 1s the 
world,—so fluctuating are its needs,—so apt to lose inward 
force, though retaining outward strength, are its best instru- 
ments, that we must not expect the uldest institutions to be 
now tue most efficient. We must expect what is venerable to 
acquire influence because of its inherent dignity ; but we must 
nui expect it to use that influence so well as new creations more 
apt for the modern world, more instinct withits spirit, more 
closely fitting to itslife. ‘I'he brief description of the charac- 
terisuc merit of the Eoglish Constitution is, that its dignified 
paris are very complicaied and somewhat imposing, very oid 
and rather venerable; while its eflicient part, at least when in 
great and critical action, is decidedly simple and rather modern. 
‘The English have contrived to make, or, rather stumble on, a 
constitution which, though certainly subject to all manner of 
objections of detail—though full of every species of incidental 
deiect—though of the worst workmanship in all out-of-the-way 
matters of any constitution in the world, yet has two capital 
merits :—yet contains a simple efficient part which, on occa- 
sion, and when wanted, can work more simply and easily ,and 
better than any instrument of government that has yet been 
ined ; and it contains likewise, historical, complex, imposing 
parts, which it has inherited trom a lopg past,—which take 
the multitude, which guide by an iasensible but omnipotent 
influence the associations of its subjects. Its essence is strong 
With the strength of modern simplicity; its exterior is august 
with the Gothic grandeur of a more imposing age. Lis simple 
essence may, mutatis mutandis, be transplanted to many very 
Various countries, but its august oulside—what most men think 
it is—is narrowly confined to nations with an analogous history 
and similar political relics. 

The efficient secret of the English Constitution may be de- 
scribed as the close union, the nearly complete fusion, of the 
executive and legislative powers. So far trom its being true, 
according to the traditional theory formerly slated, that the 
goodness of the English constitution consists in the entire 
separation of the legislative and executive authorities, its 
real merit consisis in their singular approximation. The con- 
necting linE is the cabinet. By that comparatively new word 
we mean a certain committee of the legislative body selected 
to be the executive body. The legislature has many com- 
mitiees, but this is its greatest committee. It chooses tor this 
the set of men in whom it has most confidence. , It does not, 
it is true, choose them directly; but itis nearly omnipotert 
in choosing them indirectly. A century ago the crown had a 
real choice of ministers, though it had no longer a choice in 
policy. During the long reign of Sir R. Walpole he was ob- 
liged not only to manage parliament but to manage the palace. 
He was obliged to take care that some court intrigue did not 
expel him from his place. The nation then selected the Eng- 
lish poticy, but the crowa chose the Kaglish ministers. They 
were not only in name, as now, but, in tact, the Queen’s ser- 
vants. Remouants, important rempaats of this great preroga- 
tive still remain. The discriminating favour of William iV. 
made Lord Melbourne head of the Whig party, when he was 
only one of several rivals, whea he had no conclusive title to 
ascendancy. But, as a rule, the nominal prime minister is 
chosen by the legislature—and the real prime minister for 
most purposes—the leader of the House of Commons almost 
without excepiion is so. There is nearly always some one 
man plainly selected by the voice of the predominant party 
in the predominant house of the legislature, to head that 
party, and consequently to rule the nation. The English 
have an elective first magistrate as truly as the Americans 
have ao elective first magistrate. The , Bo is only at the 
head of the dignified part of the constitution. Tne prime 
minister is at the head of the efficient part. The Crown is, 
according to the saying, the “fountain of honour;” but the 
treasury is the spring of business. But the English first 
magistrate differs from the American. He is not elected di- 
rectly by the people; he is elected by the representatives of 
the people. He isan example of “double election.” The 
legi-lature chosen, nominally at least, io make laws, in fact 
finds its principal business—its main function—to be to make 
an executive, and to keep an executive. 

The leading minister so selected has to choose his asso- 





ciates, but he only chooses among acharmed circle. The po- 


sition of most men in parliament forbids their being invited 
to the cabinet; the position of a few men insures their being 
invited. LBetween the compulsory list whom he must take, 
and the impossible list whom he cannot take, a prime minis- 
ter’s independent choice in the formation of a cabinet is not 
very large; itextends rather to the division of the cabinet 
officers than to the choice of cabinet ministers. Parliament 
and the nation have pretty well settled who shall have the 
first places; but they have not discrimioated with the same 
accuracy which man shall have which place. The highest 
patronage of a prime minister is, of course,a considerable 
power, though it is exercised under close and imperative re- 
strictions; though it is far less than it seems to be when stated 
in theory, or regarded from a distance. 

The cabinet, in a word, is a board of control chosen by the 
legislature out of persons whom it trusts and knows to rule 
the nation. The particular mode in which the Eoglis) min- 
isters are selected; the fiction that they are, in any political 
sense, the Queen’s servants; the rule which limits the choice 
of the cabinet to the members of the legislature—are acci- 
cents unessential to its definition—bistorical incidents sepr- 
rable from its nature. Its characteristic is that it suould be 
chosen by the legislature out of persone agreeable to and 
trusted by the legislature. Naturally these are princ!p:|ly iis 
own members—but they need no’ be exclusively so. A cabi- 
net which included persons not members of the legislative as- 
sembly might still perform al) useful duties. Indeed the peers, 
who constitute a large element in modern cabinets, ace mem- 
bers, now-a-daye, ouly of a subordinate assembly. ‘Tue House 
of Lords still exercises several useful functions; butthe ruling 
influence—the deciding faculty—has passed to wha’, using 
the language of old times, we still call the lower house—to 
an assembly which, though inferior as a dignified institution, 
is superior as an efficient institution. A principal aiyantege 
of the House of Lords during the present age consis's in its 
acting as a reservoir of cabinet ministers. Unless the compo- 
sition of the House of Commons were improved, or uulers the 
rules requiring cabinet miaisters to be members of the |: gis- 
lature were relaxed, cr both, it would undoubtedly be di filcuit 
to find, within these narrow boundaries, a sufficient sup; ly of 
chief ministers. But the detail of the composition of a cabi- 
net, and the precise method of its choice, are not much to the 
purpose now. The first and cardinal coucideration is the de- 
finition of a cabinet. We must not bewilder ourselves with 
the separable accidents until we know the necessary essence. 
A cabinet is a combining committee—a byphen which joins, 
a buckle which fastens, the legislative part of the state (o the 
executive part of the state. In its origin it belongs to the 
one, in its fanctivns it belongs to the other. 

Tue most curious point about the cabinet is that so very 
litle is known about it. The meetings are not only secret in 
theory, but secret in reality. No official minute is ever kept 

of them. Even a private note is discouraged and dislikcd. 
The House of Commonge, even in its most inquisitive aud tur- 
oulent moments, would not permit a note of a cabinet meel- 
ing to be read. No minister who respected the fundamental 
usages of political practice would attempt to read such a note. 
The committee which unites the law-making power to the 
law-executing power—which, by virtue of that combination, 
is, while it lasts and holds together, the most powerlul boJy 

in the state—is a committee wholly secret. No description 

of it, at once graphic and authentic, has ever been given, It 
is said to be sometimes like a rather disorderly board of direc- 

tors, where many speak and few listen—but no one knows. 
But a cabinet, though it isa committee of the legislative as- 
sembiy, is a committee with a power which no assembly 
would—unless for singular historical accidents, and till by ex- 

perience its advantages had been discovered—have been per- 
suaded to entrust to any committee. [Lisa committee which can 
dissolve the assembly which appointed it; it is a commiitce 
with a suspensive veto—a committee with a power of appeal. 
Though appointed by one parliament, it can appeal if it 
chooses to the next parliament. Theoretically, indeed, the 
power to dissolve parliament is entrusted to the sovereign 
only; and there remain some vestiges of doubt whether in 
all cases asovereign is bound to dissolve parliament if bis 
existing cabinet wish him to do so. But these possible cases 
are very rare, and perhaps it would be a more perfect constitu- 
tional usage if there were no such doubts and no such cases, 
But leaving apart these small and dubious exceptions, and 
speaking roughly and generally, we may say that the cabinet 
which was chosen by one House of Commons has an appeal 
to the next House of Commons. The chief committee of the 
legislature has the power of dissolving the predominant part 
of that legislature,—we might say, on critical occasions, the 
legislature itself. The English system, therefore, is not an 
absorption of the executive power by the legislative power ; 
it is a fusion of the two. The cabinet can act and it can legis- 
late; if it cannot, it can dissolve, and some one who can act, 
who can legislate, is put into its place. It is a creature, but 
it has the power of destroying its creators. It is an execu- 
tive which can annihilate the legislature, as well as an execu- 
tive which is the nominee of the legislature. It was made, 
but it can unmake; it was dependent in its origin, but it is 

ependent in its action. 1 

oT fusion of the legislative and executive functions may, 
to those who bave not much considered it, seem but a dry 
and small matter to be the latent essence and cffectual secret 
of the English Constitution; but we can only judge of its real 
importance by looking at a few of its principal effects, and 
contrasting it very shortly with its great competitor, which 
seems likely, unless care be taken and the real nature of the 
two understood, to outstrip and supersede it in the progress 
of the world. The competitor is the presidential system: the 

characteristic of it is that the President—the executive—is 
elected by the people by one process, aud that the House of 
Representatives is elected by a different process. The inde- 

pendence of the two powers 18 the specific quality of Presiden- 
tial Government, just as their fusion and combination is the 
precise principle of Cabinet Government. First, compare the 
two in quiet times. The essence of a civilized age is that ad- 
ministration requires the continued aid of legislation, and a 
necessary kind, is financial legislation, is taxation. Tue ex- 
pense of civilized government is continually varying. It 
must vary if the government does its duty. The miscellane- 
ous estimates of the English Government contain an inevita- 
ble medley of changing items. Education, prison discipline, 
art, science, civil contingencies of a hundred kinds, require 
more money one year and more another. The expense of 
defence—the naval and military estimates—vary still more 
as the danger of attack seems more or less imminent, as the 
means of retarding such danger become more or less costly. 
If the persons who have to do the work are not the same as 
those who have to give the authority, to make the laws, and 
grant the money, there is sure to be a controversy between 
two sets of persoue. The law-makers and tax-imposers are 
sure to quarrel with the tax-requirers. The executive is crip- 





led by not getting the laws it needs, and the legislature is 
pisiled by having to act without responsibility, by having to 
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refuse money which some one else will have to do without, 
but which that some one else says is essential ; the executive 
becomes unfit for its name since it cannot execute what it de- 
cides on: the legislafure is demoralized by liberty, by taking 
decisions of which others, but not itself, w i'l suffer the effects. 
So much has this difficulty been felt in the United States, where 
the legislative and executive bodies are rigidly divided—that a 
sort of semi-connection unknown to the law has grown up 
between them. When the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
Federal Government wants a tax he consults upon it with the 
Chairman of the Financial Committee of Congress. He can- 
not go down to Congress himself and propose what he wants: 
he can only write a letter and send it. But he tries to geta 
chairman of the finance committee who likes his tax, and 
through that chairman he hopes to persuade the committee to 
recommend such tax; by that committee he hopes to induce 
the house to adopt that tax. But this chain of communica- 
tions is liable to continual interruption ; it may do for asingle 
tax on a fortunate occasion, but will scarcely suffice for a 
complicated budget—we do not say in cases of war or rebel- 
ion—we are now comparing the cabinet system and the pres- 
idential system in quiet times—but in cases of financial difli- 
culty. Two clever men never exactly agreed about a budget. 
The relations of the head of a finance commitee in the leg- 
islature, and a finance minister in the executive, are no ex- 
ception to the rule. They are sure to differ, and the result is 
sure to be a compromise. And when the taxes do not yield 
as they are expected to yield, who is responsible? Very likely 
the secretary of the treasury could not persuade the chairman 
—very likely the chairman could not persuade his committee 
—very likely the committee could not persuade the assembly. 
Whom, then, can you punish—whom can you turn out, when 
our taxes run skort? You have nobody to punish but the 
egislature, a vast miscellaneous body cilficult to punish, and 
the very persons to inflict the punishment. Nor is financial 
administration the eole part of adminis'r ion «hich requires 
in a civilized age the constant support u.. .... wpaaiment of 
facilitatiug legislation. 
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SIGNALS AT SEA. 


The use of maritime signals might no doubt be traced to the 
distant time when first a fleet put out to sea. It stands to rea- 
son that ships belonging to one country, sailing perhaps under 
the same orders, and ploughing the waves in company, must 
have sought some means of communicating with each other 
when scuddiog too far apart to exchange sounds. The hoisting 
of pennons, the waviog of flags, and by night the burning of 
fires would at oace occur under such circumstances, even to the 
least imaginative of nautical tribes, as a simple and natural me 
thod of holding converse when afloat ; and it is highly probable 
that the Carthaginians, who in their day held the sceptre of the 
seas which E: gland boasts now, had as regular a system of sig- 
nals as she has, 

But however that may be, we hear nothing of an official code 
of naval signals until thas prepared, soon after the restoration 
of the Stuarts, by the order of James IL., then Duke of York and 
Lord High Admiral. Lt is this same code which has continued 
in use ever since. It served during all the stormy days when 
England was fighting against the world for the empire of the 
ocean. It was the dumb ioterpreter of Rooke, Rodney, Howe, 
Jervis, Duncan, and al! those heroes who ordered their fleets to 
victory, when arrayed against Holland, France, or Spaio. It 
was in Nelson’s haud at the Nile, and it announced the great 
coptain’s last message to his sailors on the famous morning of 
Trafalgar. It is not, perhaps, generally known that the signal, 
as dictated by Nelson, was “ England conjides that every man 
w'll do his duty.” The lieutenant to whom the order was given, 
remarked that the word confide was not in the code, and sug- 
gested in its stead the term expect—which was at once assented 
to. Napoleon so much admired the last order of Nelson’s, that 
he caused it to be printed ; and commanded that a copy should 
be given to each of the officers of his navy. “It is the best of 
lessons,” he said. Such a code was naturally a favourite with 
British sailors; but it was also the eaovy of other maritime 
Powers, for it was generally allowed to be as perfect and neat a 
one os it was possible to devise. 

“ Why then did nut the Powers adopt it?” will be the ques- 
tion asked ; but the other Powers were not free agents in the 
matter. Each nation in the good old days kept its code of sig- 
nals to itself. There was but one code on board each ship, and 
that was in the keeping of the captain. When a vessel fell into 
the hands of the enemy, the precious book, which might have 
betrayed the signals, was usually thrown overboard or otherwise 
destroyed; and although it must necessarily have happened that 
in the course of long naval wars English captains vecasionally 
let their code slip into the foeman’s grasp, just as the French on 
their side must have sometimes been compelled to do the same 
by theirs, yet such occurrences were by no means frequent, and 
whatever ill effects the accident might have had were usually 
counteracted by the effecting of some sligh. modifications in the 
code. Every six months, or every year, according as it was 
judged necessary, the different governments would issue secret 
instructions to their admirale, and acquaint them with the 
changes to be made in their signals. Secrecy was the word. A 
sailor’s code was expected to be as great a mystery to his foes 
as his private despatches or plan of attack. 

But, satisfactory asethis may bave been in time of war, it was 
deplorably inconvenient in time of peace. The existence of as 
many separate codes as there were nations, made all intercourse 
on the figh seas imporsible, When an English chip met a 
French one, the two were obliged to lower their boats and send 
alongside ot each other if they wished to speak. This necessi- 
tated tacking, a great deal of time was wasted, and if the 
weather were at all rough, even this became impossible. All 
that the two stranger vessels could then do was tv bob their 
respective flags up and down for a few minutes as a token of 
courtesy. This formality was like the taking off one’s hat; it 
meant, “ God speed you; a pleasant journey,” and was the only 
sigoal universally understood. 

Complaints as to such a state of things were loul and bitter 
in the different navies; but more especially so in the mercantile 
fleets. Scarcely had the Peace of 1815 been concluded than the 
proposition of a common international code, which had already 
beea mooted so far back as 1801, was again discussed by great 
thipowners. Nautical reformers took the matter up and advo- 
cated i: warmly. A great many specimen codes were published, 
apd amongst the men whose schemes attracted most notice, 
Marryat in England, Rogers in America, and Reynold in 
France, stand pre-eminent, But the time had not yet come. 
Every attempt at improvement, under any shape or form, and | th 
in no matter what department, is sure to be resisted at first as a 

dangerous innovation. The worthy men who talked of reform 
were howled at ; naval big-wigs pooh poohed their projects with 
all the solemaity desirable; and it became a patent fact that 
nothing at all would be done until the Governments themselves 
chose to take the initiative ; the task of propagating » universal 
code was too arduous a ove for le enterprise. 

Certain men tried however. ppily for human dignity there 
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are always courageous spirits whom neither difficulties, nor 
snubs, on ended frowns can daunt. A few of these drew up a 

m some English and foreign merchant 
bis was a first step. But the success of 
it could only be partial. To begin with, the code was a eort of 
compilation of the principal national maritime codes then 
koown. It was voluminous, and lacked the simplicity which 
should be the very essence of such a work. In the second place 
the fact of its not being issued under government control and 
made a great many people think 
light of it. On the whole, things continued pretty much as be- 
fore. The large majority of trading vessels crossed each other 
on the seas without being able to exchange any communications 
save those of the most elementary nature ; for instance, place of 
destination, nature of cargo, or number of passengers. 
such few ships as were happily possessed of the signal book were 
by no means convinced of its excellence. 

Towards the end of the Crimean War the complaints had 
burst out afrexh, and the evil had, by this time, been recognized 
as one of so crying that the attention of Governments was 
turned to it. The subject had already been once or twice intro- 
duced before the House of Commons by private members ; but 
it was not from England that the reform was destined to come. 
In this good work of nautical progress England allowed her old 
rivals the French to lead the van. In the year 1864, the Minis- 
ter of the Navy in France, the Marquis de Chasseloup Laubat, 
euggested that all the maritime Powers should be invited to form 
an international commission for the purpose of drawing up a 
new anivereal code of naval signals. M. Drouyn de Lhayscom- 
municated with Lord Russell on the matter, and the acquiescence 
of the British Government was at once obtained. The Commis- 
s'on soon after set to work. Its labours lasted eighteen months ; 
but in the autuma of 1866 the long-wished-for code at length 
made its appearance. It was published simultaneously in Eng- 
land aud France, and it has since been adopted by the United 
States, Italy, Prussia, Austria, Denmark, Greece, Mecklenburgh, 
Russia, Belgium, Spain, Hollaud, Portugal, Sweden, and the 
Brazils—that is, by well nigh all the civilized world. 

But does it follow that henceforth, should England be plunged 
in more naval wars—which God forbid !—her captains will have 
no means of hiding their private signals from the foe? Not in 
In time of war, things will remain as they were in 
the olden days. Each navy will have its own code, and do its 
very best to keep the enemy from peeping at it. 
peace no two vessels will meet on the great high-roads of the 
ocean without exchanging friendly questions asthey go. Briton 
and Yankee, Frenchman and Turk will have the means of con- 
versing well, though they be sailing miles apart and far beyond 
the reach of each other’s speaking trampets. Neither will there 
be any need to tack, to slacken speed, or to cast anchor for the 
holding of their conversations. So long as the two ships remain 
within telescopic view of one another, that is all that is re- 


Truly, then, this is a good reform. 
tion of the dream long cherished by philosophers—the establish- 
And the new code may aptly be 
called the dictionary of this new tongue. Let us take a brief 


If one combines two by two, three by three, or four by four, 
eighteen sigas of some kind, for instance, the first eighteen con- 
sonants of the alphabet, without ever making use twice of the 
same sign within ove group, one can obtain a series of no less 
shan seventy-eight thousand, six hundred and forty-two combi- 
nations. And if one give to each of these combinations a fixed 
meaning, such as name of port, tonnage of ship, nature of 
cargo, &c., oue can at once make up a language intelligible to 

The next thing to do is to arrange in alphabetical or- 
Ger, on the one hand, the combinations together with their con- 
ventional signification (the Jatter always invariable), and on the 
other the different colours of the flags that are to represent the 
eighteen letters, By this means a perfect and simple vocabu- 


Now, if two ships meet and desire to exchange signals, all 
that hag to be done is to take out the flags and hoist them tothe 
mizen top, two, three, or four at a time, according as may be re- 
quired. if the letterc be needed, it will be a red flag; if B, a 
biue one ; if R, a white ove, with red horizontal bars; if H, 4 
white one, with a blue cross; and soon. If, however, the ves 
sels be too far apart for the colours of the flags tu be easily dis- 
tinguishable, system i¢ luad recourse to. Instead of 
flags, globes, drums, cones, spheres, or triangles are hoisted. A 
drum thea stands for B; a trianglefor s, &c. And the system is 
so complete and practical that it has been made to adapt itself 
not only to the intercourse between ships afloat, but also to 
conversations between men ashore. 
deaf and dumb appendix, to enable sailors of different nations to 
converee without the aid of interpreters. Letaship be wrecked, 
for example, on a strange coast, where no one speaks the lan- 
guage of the crew, and a dialogue may at once be established 
between the sufferers and the coas' 
will pull out his maritime code an 
shipwreckeé mariners, who, having likewise opened his code, 
will at once commence gesticulating, One hand held up will 
mean R; two hands, B; tue forefinger, c; the arms folded, p; 
and so on. And the —s RBC being tet down in the 

e come from,” x M “ Amster- 
dam,” P QF “ with @ eargo,” ND “ of herrings,” it will be 
very easy to compare notes and strike up a chat, But this me- 
thod is especially useful in the case of coastguard-men or others 
ashore wishing to sigual messages to sailors on board, or vice 
versa, for of course if a shipwrecked crew were cast aground 
without having a code between them, as might very well hap- 
pea if they were washed too abruptly into the sea, it would be 
i ible to d in the way just described. With re- 
be employed by night or in foggy weather; 
in the first instance, coloured lights are to be usec, and in the 
secoud, firing of cannon and ringing of bells. 

Of the 78,000 combinations obtained by the astoriment of the 
eighteen letters, as many as 53,000 are devoted in the code to 
the sole subject of the nomenclature, port, toon 
ships. The remaining 25,000 comprise all the other communica- 
tions which may be usefully exchanged at sea. 
examples drawn trom the code itself, that which we have cited 
above relating to ship-wrecked mariners being a fancy one. HN 
z 8, The Borysthenes; & D G, has been wrecked near; B J w P, 
Oran; D MC, the passengers are saved ; NI R, the cargo is lost ; 

the ship is too much damaged for repairing. And again, 
IN, War between; B G Vv T, Spain; BNSQ, Chili; cLPQ, 
you will be stopped by the blockade ; m QB, you ‘had better 
steer for; BN RM, Callao; N RQ, good freight to be had 


ere, 

The most varied messages can be exch 
and the interests of commerce will be very considerably benefit- 
ted if all governments follow the example just cet by France, of 
multiplyivg the number of signal towers along the coasts, and 
connecting each of them by ~ — of the telegraph with a 

y 

tile houses of Paris are made aware of the arrival of all import- 
ant foreiga ships at the very moment when they appear in sight 





of port, that is often several hours before they cast anchor, 
And in case of an accident out at sea it will no longer be neces- 
sary for a ship to meet a homeward-bound vessel of its own na. 
tion in order to carry the tidings to the owners. The firat craft, 
of no matter what country, will receive the message by the silent 
voice of the signals, and the news will as surely be carried to itg 
destination as though it were sent per poet in a registered: letter, 
These, and countless other advantages, which it would need a 
Dautical pen to expatiate on, make the new code an invaluable. 
boon to the sea-faring world. 










THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ROSSINI. 


Rossini died, full of years and honours. He had lived out his 

artistic life, or at any rate bis period of productivity, long sinee, 

Many stories are current a8 to bis reasons for virtually ceasing to 

labour fer the world’s entertainment and his own glory before 

he bad reached the age of forty, but none worth much attention, 

The comparative failure of his noblest effort, or at any rate the 

mere ‘succes d’estime’ which it won at the outset, may possibly 

bave exercised some influence on his unexpected resolution, 

‘ Guillaume Tell’ cost him six months of earnest and unremitting 

application, a longer period than he had often devoted to half a 

dozen operas, more or less. But it should be remembered that 

with ‘Guillaume Tell’ he completed the contract which bound 

him to the Theatre de |’Opera in Paris, it being the last of three 

grand works which as ‘Premier Compositeur du Roi’ (Charles 

X.), he had pledged himself to write for that establishment. Hig 

re-arr ts of ‘ M tto § do’ and ‘ Mose in Egitto’ for 

the same theatre must have given him no small trouble, taking 

into consideration the proportions they assumed, as ‘Le Siege 

de Corinthe’ and ‘ Moise,’ immediate precursors of ‘ Guillaume | 
Tell.’ And, judged from the simple point of view of art, these 
are certainly the achievements which place him nearest to the 

musicians for all time. Asa mere creation of genius the ‘ Bar. 
biere di Siviglia’ may be named even with the last and best of the 
three ; while there are finales and concerted pieces scattered 
through the many operas which he composed for the Italian 
theatres that clearly show how much larger were his constructive 
powers, and how much more thorough a command he possessed 
over the technical department of his art, than severe judges felt 
inclined to admit; but his French performances fairly challenge 
criticism. In truth, Rossini never e: ieavoured actually to do 
his utmost until he commenced writ): for the great lyric theatre 
of Paris; and it may be readily imagi.: . that one accustomed to. 
earn laurels so easily, one whose genius had enabled bim to pro. 
duce masterpieces almost without koowing or caring how, who 

the darling of his own country, and a recognised conqueror in 
the domain of opera ‘from Lisbon to Moscow,’ to say notbing of 
England, had, after a somewhat prolonged struggle, against the 
cunning intrigues of such men as Paer, etc , succeeded in winning 
also the allegiance of France—the most difficult, because in mu. 
sical matters the most arrogant and conceited, of pations—would 
experience a certain degree of mortification from the fact that in 
France be had set himself for the first time quite seriously to. 
work and yet failed to obtain the recognition which was his due, 
No one knew so well as Rossini that in ‘Le Siege de Corinthe’ 
and ‘ Moise’ he had surpassed his previous efforts, and that in 
‘Guillaume Tell’ he had gone still further. This too he had 
done in submissionjto Freach taste, accommodating himself to the 
French way of looking at such things, declaiming after the French 
fashion, becoming dramatic from the French special point of 
view, supplying the French with their indispensable ballet, and 
composing for them dance music such as had never been compos- 
ed before and has never been composed since, Auber and Meyer. 
beer not forgotten—and all this while giving a new shape to dra. 
matic music and stamping it indelibly with the imprint ot his own 
individuality. Alter being initiated into the French mode of 
dealing with this particular kind of lyric composition, he taught. 
the French in turn, showing them what true genius could ac. 
complieh under any conditions, To ‘ Le Siege de Corinthe,’ and 
still more to * Moise,’ we owe Auber's ‘Muette de Portici’ and 
‘Gustave III;’ and, in a measure, too, the ‘ Robert’ and ‘ Hug. 
uenots’ of Meyerbeer—to say nothing of ‘La Juive’ and other ' 
works of Halevy ; but ‘ Guillaume Tell’ was an entirely new crea- 
tion, te imitate which successfully would have demanded an in- 
vention no less fertile than that of the author of ‘ Guillaume 
Tell’ himself. Among tbe causes, therefore, which have been 
suggested for Rossini’s abandoning the pen nearly forty years 
ago, the most feasible seems to be the scant appreciation accord- 
ed to that great work which had cost him so much thought to 
plan, so much labour to complete, and upon which he had lav- 
ished all the wealth of his extraordinary resources. It is difficult 
to believe that his invention was exhausted at this period, or that 
he had written himself out. His ‘Stabat Mater,’ indeed, the 
most important pieces in which were composed three years later 
than ‘Guillaume Tell,’ bis ‘Soirees Musicales,’ hisfreligious 
choruses, ‘La Foi, L’Esperance et La Charite,’ his ‘Tantum 
ergo’ emphatically declare the contrary. On the other hand, the 
scandal that so long obtained credence about Rossini’s jealousy 
of Meyerbeer and Halevy, and the avowed determination not to 
resume his pen till ‘les Juifs auraient fini leur sabat,’ is beneath 
consideration. From their first acquaintance in Italy to the end 
Rossini and Meyerbeer lived on terms of friendly intimacy. No 
one spoke with more enthusiasm of Rossini than Meyerbeer, 
and no one said so little in disparagement of Meyerbeer as 
Roseini. 

Gioacchino Rossini was born in 1792 (February 29th), less 
than three months after the death of Mozart. His birthplace was 
Pesaro, in the Roman States. Upon the details of his boyhood 
it is unnecessary to dwell ; nor, even did space permit, should we 
think of attempting a history of his life. Rossini’s lite resembled 
that of many other Italian composers for the theatre—a life full 
of ups and downs, Hurrying to and fro, sometimes to success, 
at others to failure, for a long time receiving the smallest guerdon 
for operas, written for this town or for that, he gradually, though 
surely, won the public sympathy, and, as a natural sequence, 
managerial recognition, till at length fortune smiled upon him 
and he could command his own terms. Such was the life of 
Rossini, from the time at which he composed his earliest operatic 
works, ‘La Cambiale di Matrimonio’ (in one act) and ‘ L’Equi- 
voco Stravagante’ (in two), the first from Venice (1810), the last 
for Bologna (1811), to the time that ‘Tancredi,’ produced at the 
Fenice in Venice (1813), made his name famous over Italy ; such 
was his life from ‘Tancredi’ to the ‘Barbiere di Siviglia (Feb. 
1815), upon which his fame has depended as much as upon 
‘ Guillaume Tell’ itself; such from ‘ Ii Barbiere’ to ‘ Semiramide,’ 
brought out at the Fenice, Venice (1823)—the last opera he-com- 
posed for Italy. What was before all remarkable is the rapidity 
of production which enabled Rossini within the space of thirteen 
years to give so many operas to the world, and among them #0 
many con'aining much that is likely to endure, When he wrote 
‘La Cambiale di Matrimonio’ he was but 18; when he wrote 
‘Semiram de’ he was no more than 31. Nor was his ordinary 
habit of composing by any means favourable to the end in view. 
He frequently wasted in conviviality a good portion of the time 
stipulated for in his contracts with managers, and only when one 
might imagine there was just enough left at disposal to 
enable a copyist to make a fair copy of his score did he 
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begin in earnest. He would then shut himself up and 
see no one till his opera was entirely eketched out, th 

scoring of it for the orchestra, which to the majority is by 
no means the least arduous task, being usually effected while 
laughing and conversing with his boon companions. And 
yet Rossini never failed on the appointed day when his work 
was to be delivered into the hands of the impresario. Even 
‘Guillaume Tell’ was scored under similar circumstances, with 
the same easy nonchalance, in the society of his Parisian 
friends, 

The operas we have named form the standpoints of the various 
stages in Rossini’s Italian career. Between ‘La Cambiale’ and 
‘L’Equivoco Stravagante,’ written when he was scarcely free 
from the trammels of Mattei, his master in counterpoint and com- 
position, to whose strict habits of discipline the young musician 
was avytbing rather than passively obedient, and ‘Taneredi,’ he 
composed ‘ L’Inganno Felice,’ ‘11 Cambio della Valigia,’ ‘ Ciro in 
Babylonia, ‘ La Scala di Seta, ‘I due Bruschini,’ ‘ La Pietra del 
Paragone,’ ‘ L’Occazione fa la Ladra’ and ‘ Demetrio e Polibio,.’ 
all of which were received with more or less favour, two or three 
of them with enthusiasm. No less than six were produced with- 
ia the space of a single year (1812). The book of ‘ Demetrio e 
Polibio,’ Rossini’s first attempt at opera seria, was written by 
Madame Mombelli, sister of the choregraph, Vigano, who in- 
vented the ballet of ‘Prometheus,’ which Beethoven set to mu- 
sic. A quartet in this opera is spoken of,,by Stendhal and others 
in glowing terms. It ‘L’Inganno Felice’ may be detected a 
foreshadowing of ‘Il Barbiere’ and Cenerentola; while ‘ Ciro 
in Babylonia’ contains a chorus of magicians which would not 
have been out of place in ‘Semiramide.’ As ‘ La Cambiale’ was 
the opera by which Rossini tried his wings at the little theatre 
of San Mose, in Venice, so ‘La Pietra del Paragone’ first 
brought him forward at the great theatre of La Scala in Milan. 
This last may fairly be regarded as his “pierre de touche.” It 
was in ‘La Pietra’ that he first employed the effect of “ crescen- 
do,” subsequently and so often turned to excellent account, but 
of which he was no more the inventor than Giuseppe Mosca, 
from whom he was said to have stolen it. But enough of the 
early works of our composer, who received for each no more than 
the moderate consideration of form 200 to 250 francs—except for 
‘ La Pietra del Paragone,’ for which he was paid 600. His first 
standpoint, as we have said, was ‘ Tancredi,’ in which at the age 
of 21 he showed himself master of opera seria and creator of a 
school, ‘La Pietra del Paragone,’ as one of his biographers 
justly remarks, “gave him reputation; ‘Tancredi’ gave him 
glory.” From ‘Demetrio e Polybio’ to ‘Tancredi’ was one 
step; from ‘ La Pietra’ to ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’ another. What 
‘Tancredi’ had done for Rossini in the direction of serious opera 
* L’Italiana’ did for him in the direction of comic opera. ‘ L’Ita- 
liana ion Algeri’ was produced in the summer of 1813, at the,San 
Benedetto, Venice, and met with unequivocal success. In the 
‘Italiana,’ extravagant as is the libretto, Rossini had given new 
lite to the bufo style. Every piece, from the overture to the 
trio ‘ Pappataci,’ was instinct with fresh vigour. He had now 
arrived at such a point that the ‘ Barbiere’ and ‘Semiramide’ 
are easily explained. Though producing with almost unexam- 
pled rapidity, he composed sv much that, while frequently re- 
peating himself, to write an Opera was to hfm no labour; and it 
depended sole!y upon the mood he might be in whether the opera 
would or would not turn out a genuine work of art. Thus 
‘L’Aureliano in Palmyra,’ which separated ‘ L’Italiana’ from 
‘li Barbiere,’ was at the best a rifaciménto. It is remembered, 
however, for several reasons. Its overture was that now played 
to the ‘ Barbiere ;’ and the theme of one of its choruses is the 
same as that of Almaviva’s cavatina, ‘Ecco ridente.’ Rossini 
(like Auber) would use for other purposes whatever pleased him 
best in a work which had been unsuccessful; and for this he 
has frequently been called to account. ‘ Aureliano’ is other- 
wise noticeable as the opera in which Rossini himself first 
wrote the embellishments of his airs, Hence the florid 

bravura style, subsequently carried to a high pitch in 
‘Ricciardo e Zoraide,’ and still later brought to perfection in 
‘Semiramide.’ 

‘Liltaliana in Algeri’ was followed by ‘Il Turco in Italia.’ 
This opera buffa, as excravagant and as amusing in its way as its 
direct precursor, with Filippo Galli as the “Turco,” Giovanni 
Davide as Narciso, and Paccini (the Ronconi of bis day) as Don 
Geronio, was produced at the Scala, Milan,in the autumn of 
1814, and brought its composer the magnificent sum_ of 800 francs ; 
but the Milauese, jealous of tie Venetians, who had gone wild 
avout ‘ L’Italiana,’ received it with as much coldness as they 
bad shown to ‘L’Aureliano” This was not encouraging for 
Rossini, whose next opera, ‘ Sigismondo, although highly prais- 
ed by the orchestra as his very best, and produced at the theatre 
which had witnessed the triumph of ‘Tancredi,’ was a decided 
failure. ‘Sigismondo’ is now as little known as the ‘Cambio 
della Valigia,’ of which not a single piece is exiant. In the 
autumn of the same year Rossini produced another opera seria, 
entitled ‘ Elisabetta Regina d’Inghilterra, at Naples, having en- 
tered into an engagement with the natorious Barbaja to under- 
take the musical direction of the San Carlo and Fondo in that 
city, and to compose an opera for each annually. ‘ Elisabetta’ at 
the San Carlo was the first fruit of this engagement. The 
overture was that to ‘ Aureliano in Palmyra’ (to which the com- 
poser must have been very partial), The “ recitativo secco,” or 
recitative, accompanied solely by viol lio aud pianoforte, 
was here for the first time abandoned; Rossini himself 
wrote the ornaments and fioritwre for the singers, instead of per- 
mittiog them to supply their owa; and among the privcipsl per- 
formers were Mauuel Garcia, the teuor (Malibrau’s fater), and 
the Spanish mezzo soprano, Isabella Colbrand, who, seven 
years later, became Rossini’s wife. The opera had genuine 
euccess, aud so delighted was-the King with the music, that he 
issued an express order for removing the prohibition against 
the works of iussini which had been enforced at the Conserva- 
torio, by the pedaatic old master, Zingarelli, Although subse- 
quently given in London, when the composer. and his wife 
were engaged at the King’s Theatre, ‘Elisabetta’ is now almost 
forgotten. 

Toe opera which came after ‘ Elisabetta’ was ‘Torvaldo e 
Dorliska,’ at the Teatro Vaile, Rome (1815), the chief characters 
being sustained by Madame Sala (who long afterwards settled in 
England), Donzelli, Galli, and Remorini. Torvaldo was a failure ; 
but ove of its most striking themes was subsequently introduced 
iu ‘ Otello.’ It was succeeded by ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’ (Rome, 
1816). ‘Il Barbiere’—with the intermission of ‘La Gazzetta,’ 
an operetta buffa, improvised for the Teatro dei Fiorentini —was 
followed by ‘ Otello’ (Naples, 1816); ‘Otello’ by ‘ La Ceneren- 
tola’ (Rome, 1817); and ‘ La Cenerentola’ by ‘ La Gazza Ladra’ 
(Milan, 1817). The production of four such works—vot to speak 
of a cantata, entitled ‘ Teti a Peleo, or of the scarcely kuown 
* Gazzetta,’ or of ‘ Armida,’ composed and performed at the San 
Carlo, Naples—within so brief aa interval of time, denotes a 
facility enly excelled by the almost incredible feats of Handel. 
About the ‘Barbiere,’ ‘Ovello,’ ‘La Cenerentola,’ and ‘La 
Gazza Ladra’ it would be superfluous to say anything; the anec- 
dotes connected with their production ere familiar, while as 
opcras they are jast as popular in Eogland as elsewhere. Nor 
need we do more than enumerate the remaining works of Rossini 
—‘Adelaida di Borgogna,’ (Pome, 1818); ‘Mose in Egitto,’ 





afterwards the ‘ Moise’ of Paris (Naples, 1818); ‘ Adina” a one-|time I fancied she liked me, and that I was getting on very 
act opera (Lisbon, 1818) ; ‘ Rosier e tioraide (Naples, 1818) ; | well with my love-making, but I soon found my mistake, for 
‘Ermione’ (Naples, 1819); ‘ Eduardo e Cristino, a centone, or}an old lover of hers joined our men, and Mary roeart 
pasticcio, made out of pieces from the two works last mentioned | the cold shoulder directly. You may believe this 7“ = 
(Venice, 1819); ‘ La Donna del Lago’ (San Carlo, Naples, 1818); | of hers (who was called Ben Loy’) and I were ans e . t 
* Bianca e Faliero’ (the Scala, Milan, 1820); ‘ Maometto Secondo, | friends in the world; but I am not tne sort of — 1d to a4 : 
afterwards the Paris ‘Siege de Corinthe’ (Naples, San Carlo,|bour malice, and when the biddings to the w — 
1820) ; ‘Matilda di Shabran’ (Rome, 1821); ‘Zelmira’ (Naples, | round, and I knew that my chance was gone, I made _ 
1821) ; and ‘Semiramide’ (‘Beatro Fenicc, Vienna, 1823). All| of it; I kept my sore heart to myself, aad determined to 
these were produced under the eame conditions of precipitate | down jealousy, by being great chums with Ben. 

haste as the operas which preceded them, and the catalogue] J went to the wedding; and there were not many days 
alone, without reference to the beatities with which many of them | when I did not steal half an hour to sit by his fireside, which 
are crowded, and in which not one is altogether wanting, must) was as bright and cosy and homelike as you'd wish to see— 
raise astonishment at the facility and seemingly inexhaustible in- | Mary being the soul of order and industry. It is not, perhaps, 
vention of the composer. In ‘Ricciardo e Zoraide’ Rossini had | the usual way of driving out envy, to go and look at the hap- 
a chance of writing for Pisaroni, for whom afterwards he com-| piness another man has done you ont of, but you know the 
posed the part of Malcolm Grente in ‘La Donna del Lago.’ | proverb says, “ What is one man’s meat is another man’s poi- 
When he first heard Pisaroni at Genoa, she was singing soprano | gon ;” and so it was, I got to look upon Mary as a sort of sis- 
characters, and among others, Amenaide and Matilda in ‘Tan-| ter, and Ben had no cause for jealoury, although there were 
credi’ and ‘ Matilda di Shabran ;’ and it was he who persuaded | plenty of evil tongues to put him up-to it. ‘ 

the great contralto to abandon soprano, and take to parts for} The contract was nearly up, when a lightnin -conductor 
which her voice was naturally suited. Through his advice Pisa-} upon one of the highest chimneys sprang, and the owner of 
roni became the greatest contralto of her time—the Tancredi the works offered our master the job. ; 
and Arsace par excellence, ‘Ricciardo,’ next to ‘Semiramide,’| “]t’s just the sort of thing for you, Harry,” said Mr.——, 
is the opera in which Rossini has been most prodigal of the florid | when he told us of it. ‘ 
bravura style. Of ‘Bianca e Faliero’ little is now remembered I accepted it off-hand, and then Ben stepped up and said 
but a quartet and a duet for women’s voices, but since interpo-| he’d volunteer to be the second man, two being required. 
lated in ‘La Donna del Lago. At the first three representations} « Al) right,” said the master, “ you are the steadiest-headed 
of ‘Matilda di Shabran’ the orchestra was directed by the fa-| fellows I have. The price is a good ove, and every penny of 
mous violinist Paganini, who, the conductor being ill, had, with- it shall be divided between you. We'll not fix a day for 
out Rossini’s knowledge, proffered his services to the impresario. | the work, but take the first calm morning, and get it done 
Shortly after the first performance of ‘ Zelmira,’ in which Madlle. | quietly.” ; 
Isabella Colbrand played the principal character, she accompa-| So it was that, some four or five mornings after, we found 
nied Rossini to Bologna, where their marriage was solemnized— | ourselves all ready for the start. The kite by which the line 
the result of seven years’ courtship. Though originally produced | attached to the block was to be sent over the chimney, was 
at Naples, ‘Zelmira’ was composed for Vienna, and it was the| flown, and did its work well; the rope which was to haul up 
first opera (followed by ‘ Matilda,’ ‘Elisabetta,’ ‘La Gazza La-| the cradle was ready, and stepping in, Ben and 1 began the 
dra,’ and ‘ Ricciardo’) which so completely fascinated the Aus-| ascent. 

trian capital, to the despair of Beethoven and the anger of soi-| There had been very few people about when we went into 
disant “ classical” critics. | With respect to ‘Semiramide,’ to| the yard, but as we got higher, I saw that the news had 
this day so popular, it is enough to state that the chief singers | spread, and that the streets were filling wifh sight-seers. 
on the oecasion of its first representation were Colbrand (Semi-| “There’s plenty of star-gazers, Ben,” I said, waving my 
ramide), Mariani (Arsace), Galli (Assur), and the Englieh tenor, | cap to them; “I dare say they’d like to see us come down. 
Sinclair (Idreno). Speakicg of ‘Semiramide,’ Rossini said, “It| with a run.” ee 
is the only one of my Italian operas which I had the chance of} “Cannot you keep quiet?” answered Ben, speaking in & 
composing at leisure; my contract allowed me forty days—but/| strange tone; and turning to look, I saw that he was deadly 


I did not take forty days to write it.” Tha Italian career of this} pale, and sat in the bottom of the cradle, huddled up together, 
singularly gifted man thus commenced at the little theatre of| with his eyes fast shut. 


San Mose with the musical farce of ‘Le Cambiale di Matrimo-| “ You're not frightened, old chap 2?” I asked. 
nio,’ and terminated at the great theatre of La Fenice with the] ‘ What’s that to you?” : uJ 
lyric tragedy of ‘Semiramide. Thus Venice, so far as hisown| “Qh, nothing; only we are getting up pretty quickly, and 


country was concerned, was both his Alpha and Omega. __ |you’d have a better head for work if you’d get gradually used 
Of Rossini’s sojourn in Vienna (1822) no more need ke said. | to the height.” 


We may pause to regret that the opera he wrote expressly for the He said nothing, and never moved. 
Austrians, the ‘Zelmira, of which Carpani and others speak in | saw we e close to the top—a few yards more, and we would 
raptures, although given in London during the professional visit | be there; yet those who were turning the windlass were wind- 
of the great Italian and his wife (1823-4), should be at this mo-| ing with unabated speed. A sudden chill ran through my blood, 
ment virtually unknown to London amateurs. With reference | and set my flesh creeping. They had miscalculated the dis- 
to this visit it is enough to add that Rossini did not compose the | tance and with the force they were winding at, the rope must 
opera ‘La Figlia dell’ Aria,’ for which he had engaged himeelf to| inevitably break when the cradle came im contact with the 
the manager of the King’s Theatre, but paid the forfeit instead. | block. There was no time to attempt asignal, only an instant 
His time had been otherwise too profitably employed ; by singing | to point out the danger to Ben, and then to get hold of the 
and accompanying at concerts, public and private, he had|rope, and by going hand over hand, reach the coping before 
amassed, in less than five months, between £7,000 and £8,000. | the cradle came up. ‘This was done quicker than I can teli 
Nor shall we go into details about his varied fortunes as direc-| you, Ben following. 
tor of the Italian Opera in Paris, where he produced the ‘Cro The cradle came on ; then, as I anticipated, the rope gavea 
ciato in Egitto’ of Meyerbeer, where he composed ‘Ii Viaggio di| shrill, pinging sound, like a rifle-ball passing through the air, 
Rheims,’ afterwards metamorphosed into ‘Le Comte Ory’ (for} and snapped. Down went the cradle, and there were we left, 
the fetes du sacre of Charles X.), where he brought forward Don-| nearly three hundred feet in the air, with nothing to rest upon 
zelli, Rubini, Malibran, Sontag, Pisaroni, Galli, _Lablache, but a coping, barely eighteenjinches wide 
Tamburini, and Giulia Grisi, where he engaged Hérold, com Ben shrieked out that he was a dead map, and cried, “‘ Tell 
poser of “ Zazpa” and “Le Pre aux Clercs,” as chef du chant,| me where I can kneel, Harry ; show me where I can pray to 
and did many other things worthy of commemoration. To his Almighty God, for I cunnot die this way !”’ 
subsequent achievements in Paris reference has been made at} “Hush! lad,” I said, “don’t lose heart: God can hear you 
the beginning of this article. In 1836 Rossini left Paris for Bo- just as well sitting as kneeling ; and if you try to get up you'll 
logna ; in 1845 his first wife died in that city; in 1847 he mar- tumble, to a moral certainty. Think of Mary, man, and keep 
ried Madlle. Olympe Pelissier, now his widow ; and in the same} yp,” ; 
year quitted Bo'ogna for Florence, where he remained till 1855,) “But he only shook and swayed more and more, groaning, and 
when he returned to Paris, never again to leave it. The posi-| crying out that he was lost ; and I could see that if he did not 
tion he held and the life he led in the French capital are well mind, he would overbalance. 
known. “ Get hold of the fod,” I said, thinking that, even sprung as 
If not the most learned of Italian composers, or the one who| jt was, the touch of it would give him courage. 
did most with the gifts he owed to nature, Rossini was certainly| « Where is it, boy ?” he said hoarsely; and then looking in- 
the most prolific. Compared with Cherubini as a scholar he | to nis face, which was turned to me, I saw that his eyes were 
could not fairly be, any more than as an inventor Cherubini | drawn together, squinting and bloodshot, and knew that the 
could be compared with him. Cimarosa and Paesiello, his im- fright had driven him blind. So pushing myself to him I 
mediate predecessors, were also prolific; so was Piecini, who placed my arm round his waist, and worked round to the rod, 
preceded them; but allowing for the time in which they reepes-| which 1 put in his hand ; and then 1 looked below, to see 
tively flourished and the progress which, through the German | whether they were trying to help us; but there was no signs. 
masters (Haydn and Mozart especially) the art had made, we} ‘Tne yard was full of people, all running hither and thither; 
must still allow that Rossini was not only in genius but in ac- and, as I afterwards knew, all in the greatest consternation ; 
quirement their superior, What, after all, is the ‘ Barbiere’ of | the cradle having fallen on one of the overseers of the work, 
Paesiello, what the ‘Matrimonio Segreto’ of Cimarosa (the | xijling him on the spot, and so occupying the attention of those 
‘ Buona Figliola’ of Piccini is altogether out of date), placed in| near, that we unfortunates were for the time forgotten. I was 
juxtaposition with the ‘Barbiere’ of Rossini? Or, to leave straining my eyes, in hope of seeing some effort made to help 
opera buffa, and go to opera seria, who would thiak of putting | ys, when I was startled by a horrible yell,and brought to a 
the ‘Orazii edi Curiazii’ of Cimarosa on a par with ‘Otello’, or| sense of a new danger, for lookiog round I saw Ben cbampipg 
with any other of Ros-ini’s operas of that class? Asa proof! with bis teeth, and foaming at the mouth, ard gesticulating in 
that the old masters, changes of style aud meaus accounted for,| ay unearthly way. Fear tad notonly bliuded him, but crazed 
can hold their own, itis but necessary to cite the instance of Mo- bis brain. 
zart; and we should no more think of pitting ‘ Guillaume Teil’ Scarcely had I time to comprehend this, when he began 
against ‘Don Giovanni’ than the ‘Barbicre’ against ‘ Le edging his way towards me; aod every hair on my head 
N.2zze di Figaro.” But can any one acquainted with their works | ..¢med to stand on end, as 1 moved away, keeping as far off as 
imagine Paesiello or Cimarova writing ‘ Guillaume Tell’ °r | | could, and scarcely daring to breathe, lest he should bear me, 
‘Moise ? No, noreven ‘Otello.’ All the Italian dramatic mu-| for gee me he could not—ibat was my Only consolation. Once 
sic of the last half century comes more or less from Rossivi.| + wice—ithrice—he followed me round the mouth of that 
Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi bimeelf, are alike indebted to him; | porriple chimney; then, no doubt thinking I had fallen over, 
and how much they are bis inferiors need scarcely be added. he gave up the search, and began trying to get on to his feet. 
‘That Auber, superiatively French as he is, owes him s-meihing, | What could 1 now do to save hislife? To touch bim was cer- 
Auber would be the readiest to admit. Meyerbeer was more | tain death to myself as well as bim, for be would inevitably 
or less his debtor to the end; and the influence to which we}. 76 me, and we should both go over together, To let him 
owe ‘Margherita d’ Anjou’ and ‘Il Caociato’ is not altogether stand was to witness his equally certain deatraction. 
absent from ‘Robert’ aad the * Huguenots.’ [ thought of poor Mary, and I remembered that if he died, 
she might get to carefor me. The devil put that thought into 
my a suppose ; but, thank God, there was @ stronger 
A TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE. than Belan near, and atthe risk of my life roared ou, “Bit 
A man will go bliad, and madjtoo, from fear; 1 have seen | still, or you will fall, Ben Loy 
it happen, and if you don’t mind listening, will tell you the} He crouched down and held on with aeaaes by op eed 
l hen I left school, and | ring and shaking. In after-days, he told me tha oug’ 
story. I was apprenticed to a builder when I left school, Pad it was my spirit sent to warn and gave bim. 
non, got to ike the, trade very much, epenally Ties te] el Lrepated from tne to tine, watehing with 
he rg tg ok tomes ; , f aid. Each minute 
3 «“ Spider” ¥ aching eyes and brain for some sign of a 
ae 7 canes Pi ce aay long ies, pp pth pty seouned to bean hour. My lips grew dry, my tongue liter- 
given partly o g 1¢g8, id I could crawl along | ally clave to my mouth, and the perspiration eusaing down 
agen tp Ang a When toes pe dig ng blin’ed me. At last—atlast—hope came. bi =< Ji at 
pfigmpe : " running in from 
was working with the famous Mr. —~, and went down |to gatber in the yard, people were } 
with his picked Beads, to out acontract he had taken | lanes, and & sea of faces were turned upwards ; then some one 


Then lookivg up, I 


——_.>_—_ 








i i “Keep heart, boys, 
hile there. I fell in love with the prettiest girl | who had got a speaking trumpet shouted, ‘ 
T' hod seen +s Canele, and that is saying a good deal. For a we'llsave you!” A few minates more and the kite began to 
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rise; higher and higher it comer, on and on. How I watched 
the white-winged messenger, comparing it in my heart to an 
angel ; and surely, as an angel was it permitted to come to us 
poor sinners hanging on the verge of eternity. Up it came, 
nearer and nearer, guided by the skilful fiier. The slack rope 
crossed the chimney, and we were saved. I could not shout 
hurrab, even had I dared; but in every beat of my heart was 
a thankegiving to the God I had never truly known till that 
_—_, and whose merciful providence I can never doubt 
agaip. 

The block was fixed, the cradle came up again, and Ben 
obeying my order, got in. I followed; but no sooner did I 
touch him than he began trvingto get out. I got hold of 
him, and taking it in bis head that I was attempting to 
throw him over, he struggled and fought like the mad- 
man he was—grappling, tearing with his teetb, shouting, 
shrieking, and praying all the way down, while the 
cradle streined and cracked, swinging to and fro like the pen- 
dalam of aclock. As wecame near the ground I could hear 
the roger of voices, and an occasional cheer; then suddenly all 
was silent, for they had heard Ben’s cries, and when the cra- 
die touched the ground, scarcely a man darelookir. The first 
who did, saw a horrible sight, for, exhausted by the struggle 
an excitement, so soon as the cradle stopped I had fainted, 
and Ben feeling my hands relax, had fastened his teeth into 
my neck ! 

No wonder the men fell back with blanched faces; they saw 
that Ben was crazed ; but they thought that he had killed me, 
for as they said, he was actually worrying me like adog. At 
last the master got to us,and pulled Ben off me. Isoon came 
round, but it wasa long while before he got wel:, poor fellow ; 
and when he did come out of the asylum, he was never fit for 
his old trade again. I gave up the tra'e, too, soon after, 
finding that I got queer in the head when I tried to face 
height. So, you see, that morning’s work changed two men’s 
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over the Union, not to speak of the thousands and thousands 
of thousands of truth-loviag Americans, who deplore the fact. 
This is the ground which has never yet been properly occu- 
pied. This is the’ground of which we intend to take posses 
sion ; and it will be our earnest aim and endeavour to compel 
the confession that the Albion occupies such ground worthily 
and well. 


Having this object ia view, it is our intention, in the future 
—never forgetting, of course, that the Aldionis a journal pub- 
lished in America—to pay especial attention to international 
questions, and to devote a fair share of our editorial space to their 
impartial discussion. We do not intend that the Albion shall be 
specially English, Scotch, Irish, French, or German, in its 
tympathies ; but we do intend that the Aldion shall be so con- 
ducted that these and all other nationalities will be able, 
week after week, to take’up the paper in the confident belief 
that the questions in which they are severally interested will 
be truthfully stated and impartially discussed. All this is 
quite compatible with due attention to questions ot domestic 
import, and we are confident in the hope that we shall ac- 
complish our purpose, and that in our hands the Aldion will 
commend itself to the:sympathy, and command the support, 
of all broad-minded and truth-loving men. 





















































































The Political Situation in England. 


There are some certain and some uncertain things about 
the present condition of affairs in Great Britain. It is a cer- 
taia thing that Mr. Disraeli has brought to a doubtful termi- 
nation one of the greatest struggles to be recorded in the 
future of the United Kingdom. It is a certain thing that Mr. 
Disraeli, in spite of all his brilliant services, has been com 
pelled, in what ought to have been the hour of his triumph, 
to succumb to the force of a public sentiment, which, though 
it may be generally just, is not always grateful. It is a certain 
thing that Mr. Gladstone, who was not successful in using or 
keeping together the majority which he had in the last Par- 
liament, has been successful in winning the hearts and the 
votes of the British people, and in securing at their hands the 
largest majority which has fallen to the lot of any British 
statesman in modern times, It is another certain thing that 
Mr. Gladstone, who has been called to the councils of her 
Majesty and been asked to form a Micistry, is now the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. The Conservative party, with Mr. 
Disraeli at their head, have been forced to return to the 
shades of the Opposition. The Liberale, with Mr. Gladstone 
at their head, have emerged into the sunshine of favour and of 
power. 

Such is the general aspect of affairs, but the tituation can- 
not be understood by merely lookiag at the numbers on the 
one tide and the numbers on the other. Wekuow that ia the 
New Parliament Mr. Gladstone has a powerful majority, but 
to know the value of that majority, we must first understand 
the question, or questions, on which the two parties were div- 
ided. In the present instance, although there are many gen- 
eral questions which compel the Conservatives and the Lib- 
erals to keep separate folds, there is but one question which has 
apy immediate vital force. What is that question? It is 
whether or not the Established Church in Ireland shall be dis- 
established. Mr. Gladstone says it must, and that justice to 
Ireland can never be claimed by any British government, 
whether Conservative or Liberal, as a characteristic of their 
rule, so long as the Church contiaues to exist. It is undeni- 
journals there are articles which Addison and Steele and | able that the electors of the three kiogdoms have at the polls 
Johneon, and even the more pretentious critics and review- | justified Mr. Gladstone’s judgment. The people have voted 
ers of a later date, would have been proud to acknow-|on the Irish Church question, and the vote, by an immense 
ledge. Journalism is the great living force of the presen. | majority, is against the continuance of that establishment. In 
it is more and more to become the great controlling agency | 80 far as the question has been put before the people, the people 
of the future. As journalism grows in power, i: will natu-| have seid that that Church is an injustice, and must be removed 
rally seek to be more immediate in its action. This, while | Out of the way. So far, Mr. Gladstone and the people are one, 
it will modify the scope and action of our heavy quarterlies| and so far the Liberal members of the House of Commons 
and monthlies, will give a bigher place and @ mightier power | Fe pledged to support the Liberal chief. Mr. Disraeli,on the 
to a certain class of weekly and daily journals, The first| other hand, backed bya powerful and united Conservative 
place, of course, must be accorded to the dailies; but even | M288, though a minority, says the disestablishment of tie Irish 
in the great future, and, for many important reasons, a Church is a violation of the treaty of union, and an iojustice, 
proud and promiaent place will remain for such journals | 924 @ wrong to the Protestants of Ireland,—a measure in its 
as the Albion. scope and tendency wholly revolutionary. In no country 

It has long been our opinion—and we know that this opin. | in the world, if, perhaps, we except Rus:ia, are the Church 
ion is shared by many, not only in this city, but all over the | #24 Crown so mutually dependent. The destruction of the 
United States—that a particular province of journalism in this | Irish Church is, accordiag to Mr. Disraeli, the removal of a 
city and country remained unoccupied, and that the Albion, | PfOP which equally affects the safety, not to say the existence, 
of all existing journals, had the best right and was the best|°! the aristocracy and the Crown. Mr. Disraeli has retired 
qualified to go in and take possession. As we have said al-| {rom power; but, with a firmness which does him credit, he 
ready, we have no lack of journals. We have journals espe- | VOWS his unchanged convictions while he bows to the pop- 
cially devoted to almost every interest, and expressive of aj-|¥lar will. On this question, therefore, the great fight will 
most every shade of political and national feeling. We have | ‘ke place. 

Republican journals and Democratic! journals, and journals| We had looked forward to the Queen’s Speech as likely to 
which advocate or reflect the distinctive opinions of the dit.| reflect the sentiments of the Gladstone party, but at the 
ferent sections of the Republican and the Democratic ranks.| opening of Parlicment on Thursday the telegraph ad- 
We have so-called party journals, and so-called independent | vises us that the speech was omitted. There can be 
journals. We have Scottish-American and Irish-American|no hard work until after the Christmas holidays, pro- 
journals, and German journals, and French journals, and | bably not until February. With the reopening of Parliament 
others pot a few. Bat we have not, and we never have had, | after the recess, the fight will begin. We are unwilling, as 
@ purely and distinctively international journal—a journa] | yet, to prejudge the case, or to forecast the result; but it will 
which, refusing to be bound by either party or national ties, and | not surprise us if the conflicting interests of Mr. Gladstone’s 
spurning all narrow and sectarian views of finance, of politics, | own party, and the vigour and determination of Mr, Disraeli’s 
and of religion, is magnanimous enough to stand up for the | supporters, result in a compromise—such a compromise as 
right, and to speak out the truth at all hazards,—a journal, in | shall be far from a complete sweepiog away of the entire Irish 
short, which occupies a broad international platform, and | establishment. Mr. Disraeli’s forces are compact; Mr. Glad- 
which discusses all questions without bias and without par- | stone’s are somewhat heterogeneous. This makes a difference, 
tiality. We have no such journal ; and there are thousands of | and the difference is mcre in favour of Mr. Disraeli than some 
foreigners in this city and hundreds of thousands scattered | people imagine although, in saying this, we do not mean to 
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The Albion—Its Place and Its Purpose, 

Among the many peculiarities which may be called at once 
agencies and results of modern civilization, one of the most 
important and influential is the newspaper. What has the 
newspaper not done? What is it not doing? What will it 
rot do in the stirring times of the opening future? It is 
Only truth to tay that the bulk, intensity acd progresssive- 
ness of what we call modern civiliz ution ia natiodil provinces 
and districls, have been inseparable from the newspaper. 
Wherever in nations, provinces or districts the newspaper has 
found a home, there has been progress, and progress bas been 
inseparable from general prosperity and individual comfort. 
Whenever, on the other hand, the newspaper has not sought, 
or not found, a home, there aff.ira have been laggard and 
stationary, or, what is even worse, retrograde. Oar own 
country furnishes a most striking illustration of all that we 
have said. How much of our past success is due to the news- 
paper! How much of our future is dependent on the same 
agency! It has been curious, however, to observe how, in 
recent years, the news journal has broadened and deepened 
the range of its influence and responsibilities. We talk now 
Jess of the newspaper than we do of the Press; but the 
Press, which is as much a vehicle of critici:m as a vehicle 
of news, suggests to us now not the book or the quarterly 
review, or the monthly magazine, but the weekly or daily 
paper. Every weekly and daily journal is at once a news- 
paper and a review; and in many of our daily and weekly 


detract from the importance of the‘victory won by the Liberals, 
or yet from the prestige of Mr. Gladstone. 





The British National Debt. 

The national debt of England is now, roughly sneaking, a 
little more than seven hundred millions of pounds sterling, 
and a brief sketch of its origin and progress may not be un- 
interesting. ‘That indebtedness is the accumulated result of 
ages, and in this respect it presents a marked contrast to the 
history of the national debt of the United States, which ig 
chiefly the result of a few years of war. The latter amounts 
to about $2,645,000,000, but owing to the chief part of it bear. 
jng six per cent. interest per annum, its annual cost is greater 
than that of England, British consols being three per cent, 
interminable annuities. To diminish the national debt of thig 
country ought to be a national study, and the object of every 
member of both Congress and the administration, and the 
same remark holds equally good with respect to England and 
the British government. The British nationai debt still ex. 
ceeds £700,000,000, but under the ample revenues of the king. 
dom and the continuance of pace, it has been gradually re. 
duced of late years. 

In the earlier periods of English history the monarchy 
borrowed money, not through the instrumentality of Parlia- 
ment, but by mortgaging its own revenues to those who had 
the means to lend, foreigners not excepted. Parliament had 
no idea in those days of either permanent debt, or permanent 
taxation. It was not till the house of Stuart commenced its 
reign that the system of creating a permanent debt and pro- 
viding for it by permanent taxation, was inaugurated. James 
the First involved himself in a variety of unsuccessful specu- 
lations, and being surrounded by a host of greedy depen- 
dents, left the country the legacy of a debt which the 
troubles of his unfortunate successor greatly augmented. The 
Commonwealth despoiled the crown of many ofits posses- 
sions and accumulated a host of debits, which were largely 
added to after the restoration of the profligate Charles the 
Second and during thereign of his bigoted follower. Not 
long after the revolution of 1688, Parliament took the subject 
into consideration to avert popular odium from the new 
dynasty, and then it was that the system of borrowing and 
funding was adopted. This opened the way conveniently to 
the contraction of new debts and saddled posterity with a 
burden which has been on the increase ever since—until a 
recent period. The Bank of England was established in 1692, 
and this was the ehief instrument for carrying the new policy 
into operation. Before the accession of the house of Stuart 
the crown was comparatively independent of the people, 
maintainirg itself, supporting its dignity, and administering 
justice out of its own ample revenues, aided in emergencies 
by subsidies granted for one year only by a Parliament having 
itself only a year’s existence. In the reign of George the 
First the taxes appropriated under the two preceding reigns 
to the payment of the national debt, were still found inade- 
quate to the demands; and worse than al], war rendered fresh 
loans necessary. The new funding policy was more com- 
pletely developed and permanently organized by several acts 
passed between 1715 and 1717, by which the several taxes 
appropriated to the discharge of the public debts were con- 
solidated into four funds, namely, the Aggregate, the General, 
the South Sea and the Sinking Fund. In 1720 the govern- 
ment expended three millions of pounds sterling, in convert- 
ing most of the annuities that remained terminable into 
redeemable perpetuities, by which the debt was increased for 
the purpose of reducing the demand for interest as well as to 
induce creditors to lend money to meet current demands, 
The national debt in this way increased rapidly, and became 
so vast and unwieldly that, notwithstanding the statements 
contained in the finance accounts priated by order of the 
House of Commons from time to time, neither the Parliament, 
the Treasury, nor the Bank of England, had any accurate 
knowledge of its amount. 

Now, however, the fiscal affairs and accounts of the gov- 
ernment have become so far systematized, that tae aggregate 
at eny given time can be easily ascertained, and Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellors of tbe Exchequer, are 
equally entitled to credit in producing that change for the 
better, which bas marked the course of the recent financial 
history of England. 





Affairs in Spain. 

Intelligence from Spain, up to the latest hour before going 
to press, seemed to indicate that affairs in that country were 
getting into a hopeless muddle. From Saragossa in the 
North to Cadiz and Malaga in the South, disaffection pre- 
vailed against the provincial government. The most alarming 
condition of things existed in Cadiz. A large portion of the 
city, including several of the public buildings, have fallen 
into the hands of the insurgents. The latter had entrenched 
themselves behind barricades, and were aided by the! rural: 
guard and some seven hundred prison convicts, who had been 
liberated. The foreign consuls had taken refuge in the Cus- 
tom House, which was still in the hands of the government. 
Alarming reports were comingin from all parts ofthecountry. 
Catalonia, which, as wel! as Andalusia, is suspected of repub- 
lican leanings, was momentarily expected to rise against the 
government. Such was the condition of things in the South 
that the presence of General Prim was deemed necessary there, 
Madrid, in his absence, being placed under the control 
of the National Guard- Later despatches have it that 
an armistice had been concluded between the Cadiz insur- 
gents and the government troops—a very extraordinary cit- 





cumstance, and another dispatch, dated Madrid, December 
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10, evening, stated that the insurgents had demanded terms 


ot capitulation, which the government was likely to grant. 


There are those who will see in all this proof that Spain 
desires a republic. We do not feel warranted in saying that 
the republican feeling does not exist in some parts of Spain in 
considerable strength. We do not think, however, that the 
conflict between the republican and monarchical sentiment at 


all explains the situation. A republic, or a well guarded con 


ble mediocrity is its chief characteristic, apart from its head ; 
and it remains to be seen whether Mr. Gladstone’s individnal 
abilities can sustain him against the assaults of bis shrewd 
ard now unfettered opponent. The Parliamentary Session 
was opened on Thursday, and the Commoners re-elected Mr. 
Dennison their Speaker. Lovers of intellectual gladiatorship 
have a treat in store,in the pending fight over the Irish 
Church, to say nothing of the effect that may be produced by 





stitutional monarchy, would, we believe, in the first moments 
of revolutionary fervour, have been equally acceptable to the 
Spanish people. The real trouble is the delay in the elections. 
The people acquired a new-found liberty, and to their amaze- 
ment they find their freedom to be a worse bondage than that 
from which they supposed they had escaped. Why there 
should be so much dread of the expression of the popular 
will on the part of the Provisional Government, it is really 
difficult to explain. Either the members of the Government 
cannot agree amongst themselves, or their hands are tied by 
pledges which they cannot redeem, and from which anarchy 
alone offers a way of escape. It will be difficult for the gov- 
ernment much longer to maintain their hold of the army. 
The army let loose—then will come the deluge. Prim and 
his friends have not shown themselves qualified to grapple 
with the difficulties of a revolutionary crisis. What Spain 
lacks is a Cromwell, or a Napoleon. It would seem, however, 
that Spanish soil had ceased to breed great men. 





The Sultan’s Ultimatum to the Greek Government. 

One of the most significant items of our latest European news, 
is to the effect that the Sultan has sent his ultimatum to the 
Greek Government demanding an answer in five days. It is 
added that the Governments of Franc and England sustain the 
demand inade by the Sultan. The cause of the trouble is to be 
found in the disgraceful conduct which the Greek Kingdom has 
been pursuing towards Crete. Yielding to an extreme desire 
not to disturb the peace of Europe, the Sultan’s Government has 
exercised a patience towards Grecce which is without parallel. 
As an illustration of what Greece has been doing all along, we 
learn that on the coast of Crete, which is nearest Greece, the 
Turks bave captured large quantities of provisions and war ma- 
terial, which bad been smuggled thither by the Greeks. In this 
Cretan affair Greece has completely overreached herself. She has 
lost the sympathy of Europe. The Western Powers are so cer- 
tain to be urgent in this matter, that Greece will have no choice 
but to yield. The chances of war are therefore not great. 





The New British Cabinet. 

Arrived at the goal of his ambition, and entrusted with the 
duty of constructing a Cabinet, Mr. Gladstone’s mov ts to 
this end have been telegraphed day by day. But the London 
agent of the Associated Press has not supplied a completed 
list of the members of the new administration, even while in- 
structing us that Mr. Disraeli formally resigned the seals of 
office to the Queen on Tuesday last, and that her Majesty re- 
ceived his successors on, the following day. Postponing there- 
fore, until the arrival of the mails of the current week, a full 
record of the newly appointed noblemen and gentlemen, we 
proceed to chronicle the arrangements that are recognized as 
definite. The Prime Minister does not cumber himself with 
the charge of any particular department; and in truth the 
new First Lord of the Treasury, in his sinecure office, will 
have quite sufficient burden upon his shoulders. Accordingly, 
the national purse is handed over to Mr. Robert Lowe, who 
comes back to Liberalism as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
after fighting ineffectually against the extension of the suf- 
frage. Experienced Lord Clarendon is once more Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; Earl Granville for the Colonial ; 
the Duke of Argyle for East Indian; Mr. Cardwell for War; 
Mr. Henry A. Bruce for Home. Mr. A. H. Layard is Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, whereat it is to be hoped that bis 
well known predilection for the antique will not give him a 
leaning towards antiquated systems. Mr. Goschen, on the 
other hand, a merchant by education and association, is made 
President of the Poor Law Board. The Marquis of Harting- 
ton is Postmaster-Genera], and Mr. Hugh Calling Eardley 
Childers the First Lord of the Admiralty. The Earl of Kim- 
berley is Lord President of the Couucil, and Lord De Grey, 
we believe, Lord Privy Seal. Mr. Chichester Fortescue again 
officially represents freland in the House of Commons, as 
Chief Secretary, Earl Spencer or the Earl of Huntingdon being 
nominated Lord-Lieutenant. In the department of Law, Sir 
W. Page Wvood—a comparatively unknown man—is appoint- 
ed Lord Chancellor, with Sir J. P. Collier as Attorney, and 
Mr. Coleridge as Solicitor-General. The very valuable ser- 
vices of Sir Roundell Palmer are denied to his party, so far as 
office is concerned, inasmuch as he is strongly opposed to the 
disestablishment of the Protestant Church in Ireland. 

It will be observed that in this list there is no men- 
tion of Mr. John Bright. Not that he has been overlooked. 
Telegrams have set him down, in the first place, for the East 

\dian, and in the second, for the Home Secretaryship of 

vte. But we were right in our surmise of last week that 
Bright could not be tempted into the trammels of official 

* For reasons obvious, but which he probably will explain 
‘ng in speech or published letter, he prefers to hold an inde- 
‘\t course; and Mr. Gladstone may, perhaps, have 

na regret that he has neither secured his collaboration 
fficult task of governing, or muzzled him in a meas- 

a yeing him one of Her Majesty’s servants. Earl Rus- 
po ysely holds aloof, though offered a seat in the cab- 
ship et® portfolio. Such small reputation as his Lord- 





its issue upon the Church—ay, and the State—of England. 


ENT TOPICS. 
When Mr. Ashbury, owner of the Cambria, schooner, sent 
to the New York Yacht Club a general challenge, we ex- 
plained to our readers why his terms could not be accepted 
as a whole, but we foretold that essentially a match would be 
made. We are rejoiced to note that C 
reply, has expressed bis willingness to sail his own fast and 
beautiful schooner, Phantom, against the Cambria in these 
waters; and that the Vice-Commodore proposes to take the 
Dauntless to Cowes next summer, and, after sharing in some the clifeons of the United Slates. bat te’ 6 aa 
. fs \ pposition to the gene- 
~ rod — _ we a nd - oo — in ado ral sentiment of almost all Continental Europe. Now, while in 
round the Azores, and back ry oy renin aan ae ead ee eee ee eee 
blue waters whatever a distance of three thousand miles. 








curring problems of American administrative affairs. 


has been unable to arrive at a satisfactory solution. 


of poor relation—or fight him as an enemy. 


or people, amicably disposed, we very much doubt. 


with the Americans of the far West? 


have too often been of the worst possible stamp. 


tions, and to accept a stone when they asked for bread. 


of their pacification ? 








ere best preserved in retirement. As a whole, 
the Mit nnot be pronounced a strongone. Respecta- 


that India \is yearly making visible advances in material pros- 
perity, and if the unwonted immunity from the evils of a less 
civilized state of existence has had the effect of largely increas- 
ing the population, the means of supporting this added number of 
inhabitants will be supplied by the very energies that have, as it 
were, brought them into being. Inacountry of so large an 
area of still unoccupied land, both already arable aud unsub- 
dued forest, it will be centuries before the problems of a super- 
abundant population will be presented to its rulers, as they 
are to-day to those of some of the countries of continental 
Europe. 





Now that the recently pending matters in dispute between 
Great Britain and the United States are on the eve of being 
finally and amicably settled through the mediation of Minister 
Johneon, it is interesting’ to note the positions which have been 
maintained by the two countries with reference to expatriation 
and naturalization. In his recent speech at Brighton, Mr. 
Johnson aseerted that England held the view that the allegiance 
of nativity was perpetual, not only against the opinions held by 


posite view in the right, it is not strictly true, as Mr. Johnson 
asserts,that she alone maintained it against the remonstrances of 


What to do with the Indians, is one of the most frequently re- | the United States and the general opinion of the Continent. 
Certain | Indeed, very little research is necessary to prove that in Ame- 
it is that up to the present writing, the Washington Government | Tica itself the English principle has been constantly upheld by 
Whether | American lawyers. The Constitution, indeed, by conferring on 
at peace, or at war, the Red Man has proved a constant bill of Congress the right to naturalize, would seem to recognize the 
expense to the State, until it has become a matter of serious right of expatriation ; for ifa foreigner can release himself from 
doubt whether it is cheaper to maintain him as a feiend—a kind | bis allegiance and become an American, an American ought, in 
That the native | Common justice, to be able to renounce the Republic and be- 
American is treacherous there can be no dispute, but that he will | C°™® a2 Englishman, or a Frenchmao. ” Bat i continually hap- 
persistently return evil for good when he finds a government, |Pe08 that, though people will uphold principles co far as they 
Why then are advantageous to themselves, they are sometimes slow to 
have the Americans of the East been unable to live at peace carry them out to all their consequences. Something like this 
Wo shied: te eaanan te has occurred in the United States. In Lawrence’s Appendix to 
to be found in the venial character of the men to whose crael Wheaten's Internations!_Law, it is remarked that “ While Con- 
mercies the Indiens who really desired to live in amity with gress bes ever proficred a participation in political rights 
their pale brethren, have been entrusted. It is no libel, but a Ragu! oh. crestin, ont the Meneative han quests an 
simple reiteration of a very generally acknowledged fact, to as- mame, ie ennsnshnens of Wile seep well be a ationed, in ous 
sert that the men eent out by the government as Indian Agents tainiog reclamations on bebalf of naturalized citizens, even in 
Mercenary the country of their origin, and has declined to interfere for an 
and grasping in the extreme, they have used their positions as Aneto whe has on oun anee we ensign aationsttty, 
opportunities for filing their pockets, while the unfortunate ea- the judiciary, the legitimate arbiter of the Constitutional ques- 
vages have been forced to submit to the most shamefal imposi- tion, has refused to sanction expatriation founded on the voli- 
When tion of the party.” On this peint Chancellor Kent also re- 
such a state of facts is revealed as that disclosed by the recent marks: “ From an historical view of the principal discussions in 
unprovoked murder of “ Yellow Smoke,” the chief of a friendly the Federal Courts, the better opision would cvem to be that s 
tribe, is it to be wondered at that the Indians of the Plains are ee onthe prepare cage wm A smgpany States, and 
in a constant state of revolt that necessitates the annual expen- at an Gave eae eit nares hs epte se Geen me 
diture of large amounts of money ia the never-completed work sale of the Bagi connes iow: ene? repens ” These 
We thiok Gen. Grant struck the key- passages are enough to show that the English principle has not 
note of the needed reform, when he recommended in his recent noes commit - ages ond Gams a Valted Btates 
report, that the management of the Indians be confided to the a ounce ae = bellove, ‘The question, how- 
army, and that that Bureau be added to the War Department. ever, is now set at rest, and it is Satisfactory to know that the 
This y eae and a radical change made in the character of the —_ owes oe nanan ies * ae prevailed, the theory, 
men appointed as Agents, the Indian question would doubt. | 07°? * “itizem, always a citizen,” having given way to the pro- 
less approach a satisfactory solution. When the Indian is treated nes Serer at 
rather as a human being than an woreasoning animal, it will be " ‘ alas 
found that much of his traditional ei and treachery VES eee Sn eS Sean 
were the results of conditions which we ourselves have imposed ee a eee rom . wii _ 
upon him, Let these be removed, and we may expect a revele- hundred thousand pounds to his former princely donations on 
tion ofa beighter and more civilized ie a the Gettin chee behalf of the London poor. This beneficenc2 during life-time is 





rare indeed, and contrasts nobly with the posthumeus charities 
that are often recorded in print. It is fortunate that we have 


One of the most interesting developments of British rule in scant space for expressing either gratitude or admiration, for 
India, is the increase of population that has taken place during phrases fail to do justice to so wise and unselfish a philan- 
late years, or since that rule has been productive of the greatest thropy. 
and most humanizing results. In the Punjaub, for instance, the 


people, who as recently as 1856, were but 12,000,000 in number, S inanctal, Commercial, any 


are now 14,000,000; but even this increase is — Statistical. 
When the Hindoos arrived in India 38000 years ago, 
they found that country already occupied by a numer-| The Erie litigation begins to drag in the Courts, but the fog in 
ous, and, as it is now surmised, not uncivilized population, | Which the merits of the case are involved, continues as dense as 
These aboriginal races were ultimately, though very gradually, | °V°T: and the rival judges are still firing conflicting orders at each 
displaced by the invaders, and driven in to the central hills and other in a manner which, to disinterested observers, appears strik- 
other wild regions, where they have remained from that time to ingly pertizan. Nine judges in all, berides the Attorney-General 
Whence these Hill-men came, or to what branch of man- 
kind they are related, can hardly be conjectured even now, but 
a recent work of high authority actually gives their numbers at 


thirty millions—a population nearly equal to that of the United | fortnight past. The leading feature of the Stock Market during the 
States; and the single tribe of the Santhals, which rose in a kind | week has been New York Central, which has fluctuated with great 
of rebellion thirteen years ago, inhabits a territory larger than | irregularity. The decline from 135}¢ to 12294 was due to a contradic 
Scotland, It is among these aboriginal races, occupying for the | tion of the report previously circulated, to the effect that the long 
most part inhospitable and unproductive districts, that the rate talked of scrip dividend would be very shortly declared, and al 
of increase is most remarkable. In times past small-pox, war and | ‘BOUg» # reaction to 1267 followed, a relapse succeeded. = Th 
famine £o thinned the tribes, that the jungle lands sufficed for annual meeting of the Company was held at Albany on the 9th 
their subsistence ; but of late years vaccination, peace, good go- 
vernment, and, above all, new industries have produced such 
changes that they are multiplying more rapidly, as is groundless- 
ly feared by some, than the means of subsistence can be develop- 
ed. It will, perhaps, occur to the reader that these speculations , is that it will be withheld. The report on Thursday that the 
of exuberant increase and proepective difficulty must be rather| Erie Company had leased the Atlantic and Great Western 
premature, considering that under British rule and enly two ara bad ® hanes peg y wy) AJ arama of 
ears ago, 750,000 persons actually perished by famine in a sin- | te Erie Company paying thirty per cent. of the gross earnings of 
ule province. The truth, however, is: that even that terrible | ™e leased roed, ors minimum of $1,800,000 the event of the 
mortality may be quoted by way of comparison, as evidence of thirty per cent. falling below that amount, excited but little com, 
progress. In the year 1770, famine occurred under similar 
conditions in those very Provinces, and]jthen the deaths, instead 
, Were no fewer than,ten millions! 





Watt Street, Fray Evenrna, Dec. 11, 1868; 


of this State, have been drawn into the Erie whirlpool, and the 
plot is correspondingly involved. Meanwhile, Erie stock re- 
mains neglected in Wall Street, while its price is steady at 38 @ 
40. To-day, however, it has developed more firmness than for a 


inst., when the old Board was re-elected without opposition, but 
nothing was sald relative to the dividend referred to, neither has 
any official intimation been given that it will be declared at any 
time, and so long as those in the Vanderbilt ring can use the prc- 
mise of a scrip dividend for speculative effect, the probability 


ment on the Stock Exchange, and was received with apathy by the 
public. The agreement is a good one for the bondholders of the 
Atlantic and Great Western, and will not improbably prove advan* 





The fact is tageous to the Erie Company, which by the terms of the contract 
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8 to keep the leased line in good order and condition so long as 
it continues to be the lessee of the same. The general stock — 
ket has been very dull, and as yet there is no sign of returning 

tion. 

a securities have shared in the prevailing eyed 
nation, and the tendency of prices for these, alike with railway be 
miscellaneous stocks, has been downward. That part of the Presi- 
dent’s Message in which he refers to the public debt and says, 
“ The loans of the past admonish the lender that it is not well to 
be over-anxious in exacting from the borrower rigid — 
with the letter of the bond,” and further suggests the suspension 
nterest payments on the debt, in order to pay the prineipel, — 

be very damaging to the public credit, if Mr. Johnson’s term of of 
fice had not nearly expired, andif it were not fully understood a- 
broad as well as at home that he is entirely without influence with 
Congress, and that he is unsupported by any political party. But, . 
it is, although the Message is by no means calculated to impar 
buoyancy to United States stocks, it will fail to materially, it at 
all, depress them. The report of the Secret*ry.of the Treasury was 
regarded with less interest than usual, owing to the not ill- 
founded belief that Congress will attach little importance to the 
recommendations of an outgoing secretary. The gratuitous 
fliog at the legal tender circulation in which Mr. McCulloch in- 
dulges, is in bad taste, coming from cne occupying his official po- 
sition—it being his business to sustain the public credit to the 
best of his ability, and not to decry it. Yet he calls greenbacks 
«a dishonoured and disreputable currency.” It is satisfactory to 
find, however, that Mr. McCulloch contends that the national 
faith must be inviolably maintained, and that the United States 
bonds must be redeemed when the time for redemption arrives, 
in that curreacy which is alone recognized as money in the deal- 
ings of nations with nations. For the first time in the history ot 
the Republic, we find the President advocating the equivalent of 
repudiation while his Secretary of the Treasury argues strongly 
in the opposite direction, and this lack of harmony between the 
Chief Magistrate and his Cabinet is suggestive of a House divided 
against itself, and scarcely calculated to inspire con- 
fidence in the present administration. The financial views 
embodied in Mr. Johnson’s Message, it is needless to say, re- 
flect discredit upon him, and if he seught thereby to gain popu- 
larity with the non-bondholding class, at the expense of the 
bondholders, be has made a grave mistake. 

The gold market has been quiet, but on the whole firm, not- 
withstanding the contradiction of the false rumours of 
Saturday last relative to the death of Napoleon, and riots 
in France, The fluctuations were from 1365¢ to 135), 
with the bulk of the business at 1355 @ 136. The 
receipts of specie and bullion at this port from foreign ports, in 
the first eleven months of the present year, amounted to 
$6,693,800, while the receipts from California were $33,323,000, 
making the aggregate supply $40,016,800. During the same pe- 
riod the shipments of the precious metals from this port to 
foreign ports, were $69,123,600. The exports, therefore, prepon- 
derated over the receipts to the extent of $29,106,800. The rates 
ot foreign exchange were drooping early in the week under a 
light demand for bills, but afterwards the demand from impor- 
ters improved, and prime bankers bills on England, at sixty days, 
were quoted at 10934 @ 5¢, the market being firm at the present 
writing. Money was in more active request than last week, and 
the general rate for call loans on collaterals was seven per cent., 
the demand at this rate towards the close being sufficiently brisk 
to occasion some uneasiness, as to the future, among stock spe- 
culators. The indications are, however, against any greater 
monetary activity in the immediate future than is being at pre- 
sent experienced 

Mr. Spinner, the United States Treasurer, has written another 
letter on the national finances, in which, as hitherto, he argues in 
favour of a quick return to specie payments, and contends that 
further depreciation of the currency is only prevented by the fact 
that the government taxes, customs duties excepted, are payable 
in paper money. It, therefore, follows, according to this method 
of reasoving, that, if the government ived all its nes in 
paper money, the coin value of the latter would be correspond- 
ingly appreciated. ‘This, however, would be paying the govern- 
ment too much in its own coin, and it would have to buy gold in 
order to pay the intereston its debt. Mr. Spinner is a patriotic, 
hard-money man, who is remarkably fond of ventilating his own 
theories in the form of letters, intended for publication in the 
newspapers, but he must exercise patience, and reflect that a 
premature resumption of specie payments would be worse than 
no resumption at all, for it would create an immense havoc, and 
only « few bear speculators would be the gainers. 

The monthly statement of the national debt of the United States, 
dated on the 2ist inst., shows an increase, when compared with the 
previous statement, of nearly twelve millions, after deducting the 
amount in the treasury in each instance; but if we omit to deduct the 
amount in the treasury, the decrease is only £4,708,592, of which 

2,143,000 is on account of bonds issued to the Pacific Railway Com- 
panies. ‘Ihe coin in the treasury shows the heavy decrease of $14,- 
932,612, the total amount held by it on the Ist inst. being $80,325,374, 
of which $23,255,840 is represented by gold certificates in the hands 
of the pabiio, There was an addition of $258,150 in the amount of 
Five-twenties outstanding made during the month, and $1,507,840 of 
the matured debt was presented for payment. 

The trade of the city continues quiet, and is conducted ona 
very conservative basis, long credits being neither sought by 
buyers nor offered by sellers. The meeting of Congress has « 
tendency to restrict speculative operations within even nar- 
rower limits than usual of late, owing to the uncertainties at- 
tending its fiscal legisiation. On the firet day of the session the 
Houve took up and passed by a large majority, the bill increasing 
the duties on copper. This isa piece of protective legislation 
which will add still further to the burdens imposed upon ebip- 
building in America. The proper policy for Congress to pursue 
is to reduce the tariff on articles used in the construction of 
ships, and in this way ship-building in the United States woald 
be stimulated, and the copper \uterest would derive greater dene 
fit from the increwed demand for copper resulting therefrom than 
it ever wil from the Increased duties on that metal. The close 
of jnland vavigation has imparted Grmaess to the produce mar- 
Kelas and ‘apecially breadetudfs. Lt le noticeable, however, that 
the slight rise in prices here was only partially responded to 
abroad, and hence very advance is caleulated to check the ex- 





port demand. The dry goods trade is languid, and to a great 
extent over for the season, the principal business being confined 
to the closing out of stock preparatory to the New Year. In 
staple cotton fabrics there is some firmness shown, and for 
standard makes a prompt demand is iooked for. Heavy fancy 
woolens are dull and declining, but for light spring weights there 
is some little enquiry at fair prices. 

Business prospects in the South are improving. In New Or- 
leans there are signs of activity in nearly every branch of trade, 
and Southern merchants and planters will soon have at their 
control the proceeds of a very large crop of both sugar and cot- 
ton. At Savannah and Charleston, similar improvement is re- 
ported by the local journals, owing mainly doubtless to the 
restoration of confidence consequent upon the subsidence of po- 
litical agitation throughout the country, and the renewed efforts 
to revive industrial enterprize in the South. It is fortunate 
for this section of the United States that the crops have 
been much larger than at any time since 1861, and that the labour 
system is becoming better organized than it was during the inter- 
val. The South is financially poor, but agriculturally rich, and it 
only requires capital to develope its resources. Capital is pro- 
verbially timid, but with peace, South as well as North, it will 
not be slow to find its way to the cotton, the sugar, and the rice 
lznds, which since 1860 have been more or less neglected. 

Now that Congress is in session, the subject of a Sinking Fund 
for the gradual reduction of the public debt, is likely to engage 
attention, and as it is avery difficult one for American legisla- 
tors, we take occasion to refer briefly to the history of the Sink- 
ing Fund in England. 

This fund was in existence in some shape or other from the 
time of the establishment ot the Bank of England, in 1692; but 
by William Pitt’s celebrated act, called the “ Sinking Fund act,” 
passed in 1786, a new plan was adopted for its manage- 
ment. A specific sum, being actual surplus revenue, with 
its accruing and accumulating interest, was annually to be 
appropriated out of the revenue to the reduction of the 
debt, which, being at that time less than half of its presentamount, 
the plan proved for some time to a certain extent answerable to 
the design. But with the first French war it ceased to be avail- 
able for the intended purpose. And this project was therefore 
adopted for the sake of at least keeping up the appearance of 
reducing the debt, and in 1862 the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. Addington] introduced a scheme, effectual by an act of 
Parliament [42 George, IIL, ¢. 71], which authorized the appli- 
cation of a certain proportion of every loan beyond what was 
required periodically for the public service,to the purchase of 
stock or annuities, by the accumulating interest of which 
the national debt was to be extinguished in forty-five years. But, 
notwithstanding this sapient device, the forty-five years passed away, 
and the national debt was larger than before. Yet faith in the mis- 
taken idea of extinguishing a debt by borrowing money was not lost, 
and tho delusive name of a sinking fund was still clung ,to. By an act 
passed in the reign of George IV, [4 George IV., c. 19] five millions 
out of any accruing surplus revenue were to be devoted to the sinking 
fund ; but no such surplus being realized, by another act [9 George 
IV., c. 90] this amount of surplus was to be diminished to three mil 
lions, which, also entirely failing, it was settled by astill later 
act [10 Gerge IV., c. 27] that the money to be made 
use of was to be one-fourth clear surplus of the annual revenue be- 
yond the expenditure. But after the year 1837 the expenditure greatly 
exceeded the income, and Parliament, instead of keeping the 
sinking fund. of former years intact, actually passed acts au- 
thorizing large abstractions from it, and quently tending to 
its annihilation; and the debt went on increasing, and it now 
amounts to more than £750,000,000. Congress being confessedly 
unacquainted with this subject, it is well that the history of the 
system in England should be put prominently before it, both as 
a warning anda guide. It will be, however, for the Secretary of 
the Tseasury, under the new administration, to endeavour to 
mould the public debt into a consistent shape, and introduce 
those methods of consolidation and division which onlya mind 
gifted with powers of combination and accustomed to generaliz- 
ing, can successfully undertake. 

The return of the Bank of England for the week ending November 
25, shows that the bullion in both departments decreased $100,022 du- 
ring the interval following the previous stat t, the aggregate held 
by the bank being £18,256,637. The amount of notes in circulation 
was £23,243,255, or £245,845 less than on the previous Thursday, 
The immediate cause of the first advance in the Bank of Eng- 
land rate of discount, from two to two and a half per cent., was 
the withdrawal from the Bank of a million sterling in gold for 
remittance to St. Petersburg, by Messrs. Baring Bros.,on ac- 
count of the Alaska payment by the United States. The rate had 
stood at two per cent. for sixteen months—the longest period 
during which it has ever remained unchanged. This makes the 
fifth time in the history of the Bank, however, in which no change 
was made in the rate for more than a year, the instances being as 
follows :— 

2 per cent. for 69 weeks, ending November 19, 1868, 

‘ 








aM “ “ 53 weeks, ¢ October 16, 1845. 
* * “ 57 weeks, “December 26, 1850. 
8 “ “ 55 weeks, “ November 22, 1849, 
3 “ “ 53 weeks, “ January 1, 1852. 


Prior to 1847 a higher point than 6 per cent. had never been 
known. During the crisis of that year an 8 per cent. rate lasted 
for four weeks, and was followed by a continued decline until the 
82nd November, 1849, when 234 per cent. was fixed, and remain- 
edin force for fifty-seven weeks. In the crisis of 1857, 10 per 
ceut. existed for six and a half weeks, and was also succeeded by 
a gradual reduction to 2}¢ per cent.—the rate fixed on tho 0b 
December, 185, but which remained in force only twenty weeks. 
The 10 per cent. which was exacted for nearly fourteen weeks in 
1866, has been followed by & stagnation most deplorable in its 
results. The charge fell to 3 per cent. in less than six months, 
and to 2 per cent. within s year, remaining at the latter point un- 
till the 10th ult. 

The last three returns of the Bank show the advance to three 
per cent. to have been necessary, and, anomalous as it may appear, 
the effect has been of a reassuring and cheering character upon 
the public mind, as any indication o. a change from the prolonged 
monetary and commercial stagnation which bee prevailed in the 
United Kingdom \s welcomed, and this \sas mucb the case on the 





London Stock Exchange a cleewbere. It 6 expected that the 





drain for foreign loans, present and prospective, will result in a 
further advance to three and a half per cent. before long. But as 
the reserve now held by the Bank is about forty per cent. in 
excess of its liabilities, it can suffer a further considerable loss of 
bullion before again advancing the rate. The close of the elec. 
tions will probably be followed by a return flow of the specie to 
which they gave temporary employment beyond the usual re. 
quirements of the country, and a large amount of bullion is due 
from Australia, After the drain for foreign loans is felt, how- 
ever, the money market must tend towards increased firmness, 
for, apart from the immediate effect of the former, they will 
doudtless stimulate the demand for British products, and the ac. 
tivity of the trade will react upon the rates of interest. 

The total amount of Customs duties collected in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, in each of the last three years, was as sub- 
joined :— 

In the year ending 31st March, 1868 ...... »- £22,808,140 
In the year ending 3ist March, i867........ 22,355,859 
In the year ending 3lst March, 1866 ........ 21,356,723 

The duties on tobacco amounted last year to nearly six millions 
and a half sterling, while on sugars, refined and unrefined, they 
were £5,765,501. From tea, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate, the re- 
ceipts were £3,359,590; from spirits, £4,301,620; and from wine 
nearly 2 million anda half. The total amount of the inland re. 
venue, or excise duties, for the last fiscal year was as follows :— 

TREND cicecctvccce Subiweteesel ee weec cece cece Sd1,500,049 
coccce |46O907,048 
9,752,561 

£40,813,983 

The only other source of revenue was the Post-oflice, the total 
revenue of this department being £4,558,962. 

The taxes on spirits, wine and malt liquor, and brewers’ 
licenses were thus epitomised :— 











From Foreign spirits.............sceceeeee «+0-£4,301,620 
Pe SENN Geis tonite ne nb otWniSlisadednmies saonann 1,500,000 
OF TIMED scniananass ceacuxtesadcnccnjssaceas Ge 
“ Home-made spirits.............. ooee~ ee 11,546,181 
OP NE HID vicwscccediecusecasecce 357,000 
WP. ET GD ntcecislasenewiniaxmanaiia des 15,884 
A 

Sa ee 25,095, 948 


This added to the before mentioned six millions and a half de- 
rived from tobacco, makes an aggregate of £31,500,000 derived 
from the popular use of stimulants, exclusive of the import du- 
ties on wine and spirits. The stamp tax yielded £9,737,573. So 
that the receipts trom miscellaneous sources were only about six 
millions sterling. 

The Royal British Commission on International Coinage, which 

sat this year, had evidence given before it to the effect that the 
present circulation of sovereigns is becoming very light. In some 
parts of the country, it appears, bankers state that nearly half the 
sovereigns in circulation are light; but in and near towns where 
there is a branch Bank of England, the coin is kept newer and bet 
ter. Mr. W. 8. Jevons, of Owen’s Vollege, Manchester, stated to 
the Commission that, taking the country as a whele, almost one 
in three of the sovereigns in circulation will be feund to be below 
the legal limit of weigit. This, he considers, wight be expected to 
be so, because it is observed that sovereigns*become light by av" 
erage wear in about 20 years, and he finds timt about a third of the 
sovereigns in circulation have had 20 years’ wear. Mr. Hill, of 
the Mint, stated to the Commission t)a@a,0U0 sovereigns in circu- 
lation, weighed at the Bank of Eng"%ef® this year, weighed only 
255°870z. instead of 256°80z.; a secend thousand weighed only 
255 800z.; and a third only 25576oz., the average value of the 
whole 3,000 being only 193, 11d. each. Mr. Jevons, examining 280 
sovereigns drawn from Manchester banks, found 94 per cent. be- 
low standard weight, and 26 per cent. below the lowest limit of 
122'5 grains, one weighing only 119°5 grains, being nearly 4 grains 
deficient of the proper 123°274 grains. It was a coin which would 
circulate generally, and, in fact, he paid it back into the bank and 
nothing was said about it; and he himself should never have ques- 
tioned it any more than a great many other sovereigns. He con- 
siders that the Government had better assume the expense of re- 
coinage, and receive the light sovereigns at the Mint at their 
nominal value, otherwise it will be very difficult to get the light 
sovereigns in. 
The loan contracted at Paris by the Portnguese Government 
with the Socdité Generale, is to be for 100 millions of francs, in a3 
per cent. stock to be issued at 855 francs, redeemable in 30 years 
by drawings every six months, the conditions being such as to 
render the cost to the country about 8 8-10ths per annum, Half og 
the sum raised is to be paid over by the Ist of December next, and 
the balance early in 1869, which will enable the Government of 
Portugal to pay off its entire floating debt, both home and for- 
eign. it is added that during the recess the Government have 
been engaged in making every possible economy in the several 
departments of State, and that upon the meeticg of the Chambers 
new taxes will be proposed, with the view of equalizing for the 
tuture the revenue and expenditure of the country, 

The amount of property and income charged with Income-tay 
in the United Kingdom in the year ending Apr'l 5, 1867, was 7 
follows: Schedule A, lands and tenements, £126,070,065; Sc? 
dule B, occupation of lands, £55,519,172; Schedule C, divide 
annuities, ete., £53,640 444; Schedule D, trades, ete., et) 
626; Schedule E, public offices, £31 6:6,103; making « uot 
£373,903,413, being an increase of £9,567 560 over the pre’ 
year, notwithstanding the commercial panic and failures wv 
1806. Income-tax was assessed on £101,345 907 in the yy 
61; on 2317,070,086 in 1861-62 [a year of fresh aesenengs se 
Schedules A and 6); on £225,041 600 In 1842-08; on Rao 
in 1863-64; om 2919,006,085 in 1804-45 ; on Bobi, 490 ° 
and on £)75,008,415 in 1806-67. flees 

The Belgian coal trade has become more active, 4, a 
very firmly supported. The exports of coal from f.. 4 with 
gust SI this year, amounted to 8,210,578 tons, my 2,508,907 
9.167,000 tons in (he corresponding period ot — om 
tone le the corresponding period of 1606. T belo of enn 

mille are Bow aseured employment for sear! 








year, and although the Belgian Byndicate 
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cently obtained an order for 35,000 tons of rails{for the North 
Eastern Railway of Hungary, it was obliged to transfer a portion 
of the contract [10,000 tons] to a Charleroi establishment, 

The report of the Trust and Loan Company of Upper Canada, 
presented on the 30th ultimo in London, shows an available total 
of £17,156, including a previous balance of £3,359, and recom- 
mends a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. perannum. The sum 
of £3,920 is to be added to reserve, and £3,235 will remain to be 
carried forward. 

According to advices from Frankfort, says the London Times 
the large issues of railway and other stocks, which during the 
past few months have been incessant, are beginining to be seri- 
ously felt on the Bourse, where the rate of discount has been ad- 
vanced to 34¢ per cent., while 51¢ per cent. has been paid for 
carrying forward transactions in American securities to next ac- 
count, Nota week is allowed to pass without a new subscription 
for bonds, or lottery loans. A few months of respite are indispen- 
sable, or a crash will become imminent. Some Jeading 
American bankers who recently arrived in Frankfort, made 
inquiries whether it would be possible to sell in the Eu- 
ropean markets 5 per cent. bonds payable in gold, the amount 
of such sales to be employed for cancelling 6 per cent. bonds. 
They were told that such an attempt would utterly fail, so long 
as gold payment is not entirely and unequivocally taken up and 
the bonds remain 20 per cent. or more under par. It was pointed 
out that, as there could be no inducement for any one to ex- 
change his 6 per cent. bonds for those of a lower interest, the 
idea must be inoperative, unless pressure should be resorted to 
by threatening ultimate reimbursement in greenbacks, and such 
an attempt would ruin American credit altogether. The parties 
in question utterly denied that such pressure could be used, and 
that anything but a voluntary conversion could be contemplated. 
Finally, they were unanimously advised to defer any proposa 
until the price of the bonds shall have approached par in gold, 
which would be the case if investors could get their interest for 
some years without hearing of any debate about the mode or time 
of the payment of the bonds. 

The annual report of the United States Treasurer shows that 
the following were the actual payments in money raised by tax- 
ation, over and above the present public debt, for the purposes of 
the army and navy, in excess of the ordinary expenditures for 
those two branches of the public service for the eight years pre- 
ceding July 1, 1868:— 

Paid to the army in excess of ordinary times. ...$3,110,406,231 66 
Paid to the navy in excess of ordinary times.. 334,663,981 18 
— for army pensions in excess of ordinary 


pdiensedns hibensdenentnatehotawe - 67,442,185 95 
For ne} pening: in excess ot ordinary times.. 14,165,318 36 
For loss of horses in military service, 1865-66-67. 1,781,548 46 
Total payments to the army and navy in 8 eaten ae .: 459, 265 91 
For public debt, March 4, 1861 482, 686 19 








sens before the war, and for the military 


atovenebevoscoed $3,596,941,951 80 
Public debt on the ist August, DR cscs $2, 633, 538, 756 81 
Less Pacific Railroad veoneunes - -$32,210,000 00 


cash in Treasury........... 110, 054, 276 uw 1 142 264,276 14 14 


maak ated of the United States 1st of August, 


TAIT EEE nome mn 491,324,480 67 
Money raised by taxation for the army and 


— in eight years, from June 30, 1561, to 
bnee seeseesesoorensesens osbcces 1 105,617,471 14 
Total e expended on army and navy in eight years.$3,596,931,951 80 


PMusic. 


In “‘ Les Bavards ” [The Chatterers]—sung for the first time in 
America on Wednesday evening by the Bateman troupe—Offen- 
bach is heard in his most agreeable and least objectionable mood. 
Taking a Spanish subject he has illustrated it with music which, 
while it has all the sparkle of champagne, is characterized by lit- 
tle of the broad humour vouchsated in the “ Duchesse,’’ the 
“ Héléne,” or the “ Barbe Bleue.” While this may detract from 
the popularity of the new work, it must proportionately com- 
mend it to critical and professional admiration. It is also note- 
worthy that in this so-called “‘ opera bouffe "—although the style 
of the music brings it rather within the category of opera comique 
—the gems all occur in the concerted music, there being but few 
solos. Thus the choruses are among the most captivating Offen- 
bach has written—especially those which compose the finales of 
the two acts into which the work is divided. For the general 
reader who may not be acquainted with ‘‘ Les Bavards,” it is 
proper to state that the action of the piece turns upon the ad- 
ventures of a needy hidalgo who manages to secure wealth and a 
wife through the chattering propensities of Beatrix, the aunt of 
his beloved. Sarmiento, her uncle, meeting the needy nobleman, 
by name Roland, is informed by the latter that he can effectually 
cure his wife of her terrible volubility, and indeed succeeds in 
temporarily stopping the flow of words by out-chattering her 
himeelf. This leads to further complications, which result as we 
have stated. The part of Roland was filled by Mile. Tostee, who, 
of course, does justice to a not difficult rol. The remainder of 
the cast was as follows: Sarmiento [the uncle], Duckesne; 
Christobal, an alecade, Lagriffoul; Torribio, the sheriff, Leduc ; 
Beatrix, Mile. Duclos; Inés the niece, Mile. Lambelé. The low 
comedy of the opera is contributed by MM. Lagriffoul and Le- 
duc as the alcade and the sheriff. These personations are ex- 
ceedingly amusing, although in the Torribio of M. Leduc, a very 
strong resemblance to the Pitou of M. Gabel, in “ Genvieve,” was 
traceable. The make-up, however, was original enough, and the 
audience relished the humour so well, that their duct in Act 
First, 








“ Partout on chercherait en vain 

Ua autre aicade plus malin,” 
was honoured with a double encore. The subsequent scene with the 
creditors (the chorus) is aleo well written,and the solos of (he differ. 
ent tradesmen are set to a very pleasing melody. The Second Act, 
however, contains the more noticeable numbers, the first of which 
fe the Ginner-quartet. This is one of the most carefully written and 
effoctiv erted in any of Offenbech’s works, and is 
evidently simply a copy of some other composer's ideas. = It was 
deservedly encored. The cderson, by Roland, and chorus succeed 
ing, “ C'est I'Repagne qui nous donne,” le very pleasing, although 





tled off in a sufficiently rapid manner and “brought down the 
house,” although delivered in such a weak voice as to mar the 
effect at any considerable distance from the stage. The scene be- 
tween Roland [who offers cakes,] Christobal and Torribio, is in 
the most farcical vein. Although M. Francis was announced for 
the part of the alcade, it was noticed that the substitution 
of M. Lagriffoul, gave the public the opportunity of 
again listening to the now celebrated “ Duchesse” trio—MM. 
Duchesne, Lagriffoul and Leduc. The trio, “ Taisons-nous; 
pas un mot;” Roland, Beatrix and Inés, is one of the choice bits 
of melody that are lavishly scat‘ered throughout the work. “ Les 
Bavards” is very hand ly ted, its two scenes being par- 
ticularly noticeable. The firstis a street in a Spanish city, and 
the second a view of the city from a balcony. The perspective 
in the latter is something remarkable, and was acknowledged by 
a round of applause. The opera is excellently cast, and the 
amplest justice is done the composer. For the reasons that the 
music is always vivacious and pleasing, and at times of great 
beauty, and that the libretto is not marred by coarse allusions, 
“ Les Bavards’’ will doubtless enjoy a marked popularity. When 
sung—as it was on Wednesday—in conjunction with an act of 
“ Barbe Bleue’”’—it forms a very agreeable evening's entertain- 
ment, enabling the public to hear at one time all the principal 
artists of the troupe, and to enjoy the double chorus which gives 
a prominence to this department unknown before. 

At the French theatre the last nights of “ Genvidve” are an- 
nounced. It is understood that either ‘‘La Vie Parisenne,’”’ or 
“ Le Fleurde Thé’,’ will be soom produced. 






















































































Mr. Wallack’s best parts. The event of the season at this estab- 
lishment, however, will be the early production of “ Much Ado 
About Nothing.” No effort, we are assured, will be spared by 
the manager in the perfection of cast, splendour, completeness 
and historic accuracy of this revival, to elevate, as has‘ever been 
his aim, the drama as a national branch of Art, and to carry the 
spirit of the play into the most minute details of scenery and 
costumes. Mrs. Siddons has appeared during the week in the 
“ Hunchback,” “* Much Ado About Nothing,” and “‘ As You Like 
It.” She was announced to take a “ farewell benefit” last even- 
ing, when “King Rene’s Daughter” andthe “Taming of the 
Shrew” composed the bill. She will appear for the last time to- 
day at matinée and evening performances. At Wood’s theatre 
the popular but naughty “Ixion” will be speedily shelved to 
give place tothe new burlesque, ‘‘The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold,” and the farce founded on Lord Lytton’s “‘ Rightful Heir,” 
entitled “ The Frighttul Heir.”’ It was in the “ Field of the Cloth 
of Gold” that Miss Thompson was playing in London, when she 


signed the contract for her engagement on this side the At- 
lantic. 











New Publications. 


The Literature of Mourning has just received an accession to 
its stores in The Gates Ajar, by Elizabeth Stewart Phelps, of 
which Messrs. Fields, Osgood and Co. are the publishers. In 
the form of a Diary Miss Phelps jots down, from day to day, 
the feelings of a young woman, who lost her brother in the 
Rebellion, and who could find no consolation for her grief in 
the well meant condolences of her friends and acquaintances. 
Least of all could she agree with their opinions in regard to the 
future state of mankind in general, and ber brother in parti- 
cular—the Orthodox notions of Heaven failing to satisfy the 
demands of her longing heart. To her, in her trouble, comes 
an aunt from the West,a widow, whose spirit had been 
touched to “fine issues,” and whose mind had acquired a 
deeper knowledge of the Eternal Life than was possessed by 
those about her. The earncat talks and the solemn thoughts 
born of their affection, disperse the mortal mists from the 
soul of the poor girl, which is gradually filled with light—the 
light of God’s love and peace streaming earthword from the 
Gates Ajar. The change in the feelings of Mary Cabot, and 
the cheerful way in which she goes about her daily duties, is 
noticed and con.mented upon by her neighbours, who cannot 
understand it at all. She hears a funeral sermon, a deacon 
wails upon her,and there is much commotion} about her 
heretical notions of Heaven. The good aunt comes to the 
rescue, and if she does not convince the assailants, silences 
them most effectually. The moral of the whole, so far as we 
understand it, is, that death is not so great an evil as it is 
commonly believed ; that there is consolation for those who 
survive its dreadful stroke; and that Heaven is not the cold 
shadowy abstraction of the Church—a city of golden walls 
set with precious stones, whoge inhabitants do nothing but 
wear white robes and sing psalms tothe music of golden 
harps, but a continuation and completion of the best and holi- 
est emotions and conditions, to which this lesser life gave rise 
—a re-uniting of severed ties, and a deathless union of happy 
hearts. Leaving Miss Phelps to the “‘unco guid” of New 
England, who will probably have some scores to settle with 
her on account of her liberal beliefs, were commend her 
thoughtful little volume to those who are, or have been, in 
“ the valley of the shadow of death.” 





Drama. 


Notwithstanding the frightful condition of the streets, the 
Broadway theatre was filled by a large audience on Monday 
evening, to witness the performance of a new Irish melodrama 
[the Emerald Ring], by Mr. John Brougham, illustrated by the 
acting of Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams and the stuck company. 
The piece is divided into three acts and a Prologue, with a sup- 
posed interval of fifteen years between the Prologue and the first 
act. The action takes place in an Irish seaport which is infested 
by a gang of wreckers, under the lead of one Deadlight [Mr. 
Carden], who lare vessels ov the rocks by displaying false lights, 
and thus furnish an opportunity for the pursuit of taeir calling. 
Tne Prologue concludes with an incident of this character, a large 
vessel foundering on the rocks within sight of the audience. A 
lady passenger, who is saved from the wreck, and brought on 
shore in a dying condition, subsequently proves to be the wife of 
a Baronet, Sir Oscar O'Neil, residing in Dublin. The dying wo- 
man has only time before expiring, to pronounce the name of her 
child, Geraldine, and to confide to her keeping a certain “ Eme- 
rald Riog.’’ The remaining acts are occupied by the plotting of 
Deadlight—a rejected suitor of Geraldine [Miss Kate Newton]— 
to accomplish the latter’s ruin, which plotting results in the most 
effective situation of the play, at the end of the third act. Dead- 
light and his companions succeed in decoying both Geraldine 
and her lover—a young Coast-Guardsman—to an exposed posi- 
tion on the coast, where they contfiae the latter ina room giving 
upon thejocean, and Jash the former to arock, in sight of her lover, 
who thus b an d tator of what follows. Then 
the tide commences to rise, and just as the fate of the unhappy 
girl appears sealed, salvation comes in the person of Maggie 
McCarty [Mra. Williams] inasmall boat. The situation is well 
conceived, and on a stage of sufficient area to admit the free work- 
ing of the necessary machinery, would doubtless be exceedingly 
effective. On Monday evening it was tolerably well done for a first 
performance, and will doubtless be greatly improved at each suc- 
cessive representation. The smoothness insured by frequent re- 
hearsals is essential to the success of effects of this character, 
which are nothing if not as perfect as the machinist’s skill can 
make them. While this scene has been taking place on the coast, 
the Baronet in Dublin has discovered the identity of Geraldine 
and his long-lost daughter, and proceeds to the seaport to reclaim 
her. This discovery has been brought about by Mike and Maggie 
McCarty—the children of people who adopted Geraldine on the 
death of her mother, and,with whom she has since lived. These 
traditional specimens of young Ireland, persunated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Barney Williams, first appear in the Prologue, where they 
gain entrance to their father’s birthday feast by the pious fraud of 
representing themselves as beggars. In the last act vir- 
tue is of course rewarded and vice punished. Geraldi 
is united to her father, who gives his sauction io her marriage 
with the officer. An under plot also culminates by the disgrace 
of Sydney Loftus [Mr. Williamson], the heir of the Baronet who 
has speculated on the death of his relative, and whose post-obits 
to a considerable amount are held by a scheming, cringing at- 
torney, Brabazon Fawney [Mr. J, H. Jack], who is shown the 
door by the Baronet. Mr. Brougham has produced a good act- 
ing drama, neither better nor worse than :the average of its pre- 
decessors in the same field. The characterization and dialogue 
are excessively common-place, and in the second act the latter is 
exceedingly prolix and dull. Here the scissors can be used with 
advantage. The sketches of Mike and Maggie Macarty afford a 
convenient pretext for the illustration of Irish character as seen 
from the Williamsian point of view, and with which the New 
York play-goer is now thoroughly familiar. Spite of this familia- 
rity, however, these personations are still heartily enjoyed by the 
audiences who affect the Irish drama. The new play was thus 
greeted with the usual quantum of applause, and the rich brogue 
of Mr. Barney Williams, and the singularly forced elocation of 
Mrs. Williams, more than atoned for any deficiency in the piece. 
The other parts are tolerably filled. Mr. Carden is alto- 
gether too heavy a villain, though less objectionable in this part 
than in that of the Marquis of Lafayette—as which historical char. 
acter we last had occasion to refer to him. “ The Emerald Ring” 
will doubtless enjoy a temp y popularity, bat will ultimately 
be consigned to the limbo where other “ played-out "’ sensational 
dramas reat in deserved oblivion. 

At Wallack's theatre, the “ Lancashire Lass" will be given for 
the last time this evening, On Monday Mr. Lester Wallack will 
make his fret appearance in twelve months, Among the come 
dies to be presented during bis appearance, will be ‘ Bpeed the 








Mr. J. 8. Redfield publishes a pamphlet volume entitled 
Planchette’s Diary, and edited by Kate Field. Exactly what 
Miss Field means by this trifle is not evident, but, apparently, 
it is her intention to narrate some of the odd things that come 
under her observation while practising with Planchette, and 
to convince her readers that they were really and truly the 
manifestations of spirits. Whether such is her own belief is 
not stated, but if it be, there is quite as good ground for it, as 
for nine out of ten of the so-called Spiritual Manifestations. 
Her father, or something purporting to be his ghost or shadow, 
wrote through her—not very profoundly, nor much to the 
purpose, but enough so to gratify her in believing that it was 
he—if she wished to. She was more fortunate in her deal- 
ings with Planchette than most of that coy dame’s votaries, 
and her Diary is not without amusement, in spite of its 
rather flippant writing, and its very womanly dogmatism. 
More interesting, however, are the ten or twelve pages at the 
end, which Miss Field calls “Theories upon the Natural His- 
tory of Planchette,”’ and in w’ ich she gives us a few facts in 
regard to its introduction into society. According to her, 
Planchette was brought to this country by Mr. Robert Dale, 
the distinguished Spiritualist, who had one made for himself 
in Florence a dozen years ago, his attention having been 
drawn to the subject by Bartoiozzi, formerly Master of the 
Horse under Louis Phillipe, who, in turn, heard of it through 
an Italian. Judging from its name, the “little board” is of 
French origin. Its earliest mention in literatcre,so far as 
Miss Field is aware, is in “Who Breake—Pays,” a novel by 
Mrs. ©. Jenkin, author of Madame de Beaupré, noticed by us 
in our last week’s issue. There is now quite a Planchette 
Literature, commencing with two articles in English period- 
icsls, which were republished in Hvery Saturday, not forget- 
ting other articles in American journals and magazines, the 
whole closing, at present, with Miss Field’s Diary, which is 
not the least amusing of the lot. 

Lord Lytton is one of the most hocoured names in recent 
English Literature, but there is one thing which be cannot 

” ©The Follies of « ” «Two Gan at do, and that is—write poctry,and there is another thing 
Game.” (feet tie) * Ths Captaie of the Watehs” * Wecdecunre | which be Goes only tolerably well, and that e—write dramas. 











Little Game,” and the * Wonder "—s list that inctedes revera! of | He bas written several, but only three ou! of the number 
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) £ vo years of age, and nembered that Mr. Seely, in one of his attac - on tl = jsuburbs of Wiadsor, and made towards Decwor i port 
Z 1, LOW miralty for its extravagance, mentioned the fact that a barg r| being agaia renewed. 
\ aL a - the us of Priuce Alfred bad cost more in er airing than it] - >—_—_ 
I a'e the iiv-) might have been originally built for, A similar tt | NGLISH FIRLD SPOR 
) ed hims to occur with the royal yacht Victoria and A lok whieh es un- 
‘ ea 3x derstand is to be repaired at acost of not iess than £80,000, a Were it needful to prove to the in 
A re increase which would b flivient to build and fit out | deeply a love of field sports is cherish 
Saud & year When | a new vessel. It is to be hoped that Mr. Seely will tal nation, all we should have to do would be 
5 on pow hel t bave/ matter up. papers, reviews, and msgizines of the day, 
l it (hapy I | > — number of any one of t n appears wit! 
TTT 1 «¢ tic to the] _ e ce meeting, cricket match, or yacht 
' is It com —e “E ssay descriptive of abooting or huating. 
of the Anglican! Jt is beginning to be feared, says the bourne Argus, that | W520 # not fairly prolcient ta some one of t 
( v ) x ‘ e value = & , vs it r the intr upon with contempt by his fellows ; railways 
: W of wi : is ( lony has st more than it “ha 2 i by - | oneal silities to dwellers in cities to 1 
) , 3 of its last | 402 of wild rabbits, and complaints against their depre ations | stubble. and the sea. th sie a 
P vw £2 00 The value| #@¢ Beard trom all quarters. in the country to the west ol} ’ ’ I 
, * ‘ age" ©| Geelong, in the neignbourhood of Colac, and in the Western|/P®™- ng, Mr, Anthony Tr ’ | 
. ie ze District, the engrossing topic of conversation is tue best means | — — Sees Soepe a great national 
‘ for extermination Pheir vers are so great, and to | P™ time of and, Gad we are Inclined to agree with him; but 
‘ . t . " ot P r eating d she os ur | we bave sometimes thouglt that the rv » did not 
. P ouch uu extent are they ¢ 10WoO tue grass, that « | 
; : Vay, proprietor has entered upon & War Uf omterminatian, and + inn | Dat Cal shy v had fa play. I le numb who shoot 
) ep t 2 cat ied oll but do not huntis greaiwe ihe nuuw ( who hune 
¢ Do “ employed eighty-five men to starve them oul by stopping up t ie i aiaind Notwiths Pe orerart >» hu 
; . S . ail Lhe rab holes and outlets. It is calculated that the c« a | But co -y a : pee ‘ ao hee w sb 8 always 
E . y wits | of this one raid will be at least £3000 or £4000. In some p expe #4 bas , eo pcr a egy ~ inter I ps aman bas a 
. = G5, cach of) oes, dogs, trape, snares, guns aud smothering have all been | *!28l¢ Dive of pheasants in @ little cover on h 1, in whiel 
| tried, and many hundreds of thousands destroyed, notwith- | ‘OX Sites 5 venga eee My d pentes é t 
slandir bh the rabbits apparently hold their own ; and | CP 4iter anoiher. nee Weenos © is to shoo 
3° stimated that the work of extermination will take years | °F ‘Tap the fox; but were he to do very ! would 
Arnty. : . point at him with ecorn; indeed, h 8 eXp d to cherish the 
) a ; fox and salaam to him, ng to kno ne o 
\ t 8 Capt. 'T. B. L At Penquite House, St. Biazey, (Cornwall,) some radical de-| rable and bas enough > a a — 
€ y morning, Novem fects in the drainage were satistacvorily ascertained to be duc hounds go from the meet d straightwa — ‘all 
Hi ‘ . h e following troops 0D | to the digging of badgers. ‘bre > of Laese animals were C8p- | of pheasants without any previ noti to anenien meee "s 
I { int y, Lieut. Tar ired, allinough two showed fight, and were only ‘dug ou on the way thither wi ha} atty of friends to oot d ite 
infantry, 4 Pp" Lind y “| atver a severe Contest With & me dogs wh hich were pressed into | srrived to find his cherist My irds scattered + a He “ 
1 ; sioued officers and men, | ine servic lof the earth, When we see that the shooter es all this. we 
, R 7 “sae “—- bse There is still some hope, it would appear, that the effort to |e riainly mast agree that hunting is tue grand national pastime 
- . e beoo | introduce the salmon to New Zealand waters has not been | Ihe author gives the conditions of a perfe run in these 
7 o- — | altogether unsuccesslul, We fiad the following in the Ofago | words :— 
ka Pract E > a. Daily Times: “ There is but litle news from the salmon breed- | “The cream of foxhunting certainly cons in oe —— 
a ‘ | B a ing establishment at the Waiwer, butthat little 18 Salislaclory. | from a small covert. It should be straight. over grass country 
7 ' I noone Tue young try are, as a rule, thriving excellently, and many | strongly fenced, with a scent that sha nable the hounds to 
. a ; : " . 1 sag fan ol them have passed from the boxes io which they were b atched work on without assistance from the huntsman, in which the fox 
‘ . F 108 men ; 61st Infan,| © Others lower in the house. Betore long most of the fry Will] shall seek pretection in no large wood, and which shall be 
‘ onan 5 Oia be fit for the pond, which is ready I rthem. Thereis now no brought to a fiuish by ‘a kill’ in the open before the horses are 
H chaplain to the| ®2Xiety as to the effects of a flood, in the river so far as the | tir and with no necessity for cold-hunting at the Weiam 
Hos ( " d wife. ang|'#ce 8 ¢ ncerned. . ; | forty five minutes to an hour is I , 
I 3 for Newf j A correspondent gives the following description ol a Sea | time ior the b “ run ri r Bo ] 
‘ Halifax by other! Eagle, shot at Lewes: *‘ 1¢ eagle was Observed Continually | minutes is generally mu tier than the | r 
s om | about a fortnight, and ell ris bad been made by others to| Most thoroughly d ywe agree with the author in 
} 3 sin it The keeper therefore thought it better to get the }a southerly wind and a clou ly y pro ma 
i batt at once, and succeeded in dving so. This was &| Por ourselves, we al ays delight in an east y 
* I al Dey bird, and, as is usual in these cases, one of the year, | casion, and, we may add, on t} at on on 
‘ 2866 ba st bee a t ha g yet the white tail. At what period the tail t dangers of bunting, does not Mr. Anthony Tro] 
, ‘ a t pure white 1s not stated in eiiher Yarrell or Mr. Gould’s splen- | estimate them? ‘ If we say that br inoually in 
, gh s id work, to both of wh 1 have referred; but,in my Own | each hunt, and a man killed once ria a § mtn 
i » be safe f, it is not observed uncer the third moult,” together, we think that we exceed the aver : t 
f Army is A gentleman writing from Brighton, and, Nov. 11, says:|thisis not so. Not that we would fora moment over. 
: f In 18 4 n Which sot The ‘fl ghts of birds on the south coust during the last few | rate the dangers of ple a w ) 
i wer velope sys have been wonderful. In this town we have a wood-|ing than when ri 4 g f 
who ex great reduction | cock gett pg up at our feet, and, with a lazy flap, ropping in | Comparativel} € 
\ 8 fot, @ ) next door. Jack snipe and full snipe follow suit 9 three | grip or some insi any ¢ 
H tions tha ‘ stormy petreis (Thalassidroma pelagica) were killed off the | would get over in safe o be d, how 
i a and, certa ! w new yier. Anowner R:chards’s pipit (Anthus Rica bad fall is got over t 
: : pe ¥ ‘ ken a clap net the same day, making the fourth we have | 4nd rider put f en ‘ r 
t ’ £9! bad within a week or tw Io fact, this formerly rare species | careless. The Marquisof Wat rdw ii 
i a 7 . bas become rather common of late in this country—pe aps | Crossir ga place his could have pp over y 
H g ’ . i I ought to say more observed. It would be a fine thing for | ladies, and s men, imag the |} y man spend 
i f Ar medica e of our younger ornithologists, desirous of » mission, to| ia @ succession of leaps over five bar gates, ox ba . 
, , saad par search the plains of Lombardy next spring for the n f An- | and hog-backed stiles. They would bem astonished 
N rm . €-| thus Ricardi, and thus enlighten the Briush public a litt n | that the ma) of those who f al , 
: I ' k r its nidification and babits, consulting first Signor Eug an ordinar Once in a FE Mr. An.bo 
: ; Bett ’s Italian work, as mentioned in the Jus, yo). iv says that t one of the conditic fa ' 
, i N ) . mand n., 1868, p. 106. Sach is the number of fieldfares should be over a grassy country, strong fe 
o-teagclet be sing us ROW, that yesterday a man Caught seven at one puil of | With truth :— 
) ar Ire time he quitted | hig ne “ Why the strong fences should also 
. : 1 » chases a0 Lard pr '| Mr. John Jones, a member of the Piscatorial Society, carght | More difficult toexplain, Every bunting man ) 
: - bh , mare 4 «| on the 11th ult., below Monkey Island, on the Thames, a pike | be 18 “bout will avoid jump whenever can t 
p chance W : quer Abyss1 17 re 1) 32 a — ay 
he we H . = aba oe yoths’ leave of ab.| Of 17lb., and four others, in all 32lb., one rod. é' **- British Sports and Pastimes,” Editedby Anth« Tre ; 
sence in England, whole of which was spent in being fet ted—| A sea trout, with a deformed head, was taken last Septem- | London, 































































THE ALBION. 
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goes over a gate which can be opened does not know what he is 
about But yet huntiog without leaping would be very dull 
work—and although each fence as it comes in the way is recog- 
nised az an enemy, a8 @ thing which for the moment is detesta- | 
ble, yet, when it has been passed successfully, it becomes ‘ a thing 
of beauty and a joy for ever.” And then again, that leaving be- 


THE 


which the Revolution provides at all clearer to our minds. The 
idea implied in a guarantee is that the existence of oue fact is se- 
cured by the existence of another; but unless the Revolution is 


ALBION 


ean be used for this purpose; while if, by a contradiction in 


| terms, it could be made permanent, it would still be quite unfit 


; | ted for the discharge ot the functions assigned to it. People who 
hind of your friends, which soon becomes the strong passion of | talk in this strain have evident! 


y no conception of the difficulties 


the hunting man’s heart, is much assisted by strong impediments | that lie before them. To introduce genuine treedom of conscience 


—provided always that the impediments be not too strong for 
yourself also,” 





The following, too, is perfect in its description of the state of 
mind to which most men are brought before the first five minutes 
of a fast run are over : 


*“* But you will soon find—you, aneophyte—that in the bustle ling to act with the Government; but then in this application it 

. . ’ sha noon . ; aft £, hardly merits a consecration or needs a guarantee. Wen it comes 

and the hurry of the run, you have no time or mind left for yer | to extending it to enemies it is a more serious m atter, and until 
it is thus extended it is merely an empty formula. It is credi 


thing but to cit on your horse, look after your fences, and take 
what care you can that that special man with a red coat and 


black boots and little bay horse does not get more abead of you | en up all hope of better things. At least, their 


than you can help. .You will soon find arising in your heart a 


most unchristian hatred for that man ; and yet he will be of the ent, who is particularly indignant at the abrogation of the de- 

You will follow him over one fence | cree, by which some of the Juntas had forbidden the transmis 
after another ; and should he fall, or the little bay horse be | S100. of Peter’s pence to Rome. That liberty of conscience, 
beaten in a heavy plough, or should he cease to be before your whether consecrated or not, implies a permission to every man 


greatest service to you. 


eyes from any cause that you will not understand, you will per- 
ceive that you have lost your guide. But you will still go on. 
You will have forgotten in your excitement all the lessons taught 
to you, a8 to seeing your Way over the second fence from each 
field in which you are riding, as to watching the foremost 
bounds, as tu going slow at timber and fast at water, as to a ja 
dicious trot on the plough, and the rest of it. For pace you will 
trust to your spurs: for management of the fences you will trust | 
to your horse; for the course to be taken you will still follow | 
some other guide whom you will unconsciously have chosen. 
And you will find yourself wishing that the gallant fox was not 
quite so gallant, aud that he would succumb to the ardour of the 
hounds. Itis not till the run is done and over that you will 
know how sweet and how glorious it was.” 

We have lingered so long over foxhunting that we bare little 
space to tell of the essay on shooting. It is to a great extent an 
article in praise of the breech-loader, and it cannot be denied 
that this weapon bas many advantages over the old muzzle 
loader, chiefly.in its rapidity of fire, and, to a lesser degree, in 
ita greater cleanlincss and safety, and in the ease with which it 
can be cleaned; but when the author states that it hits harder 
than the muzzle-loader, we must distinctly state that our expe- 
rience is‘exactly the opposite, He says -— 

“ By no class of men will a more pregnant sermon be preached, 
as to the visible effects of the breech-loader upon the birds 
which it destroys, than by the poulterers of London. Bailey, 
and Fisher,and many of their professional brethren, will tell you 
that out of the pheasants sent to them, the proportion of birds fit 
to appear upon the table is continually growing smaller. It was 
for some time pretended by the champions of the muzzle-loader 
that it delivered its shot more closely and forcibly than its rival. | 
No one who examines the pheasants now killed in a battue will 
have avy doubt as to the breech-loader being the harder-hittiog 
weapon of the two,” 


We are ready to admit that in battue shooting, where most 
of the shots are under thirty yards, and maoy of them under 
twenty yards, the birds will be more mangled by the new than 
by the old weapon, as the breech-loader undoubtedly throws the 
shot within those distances closer, though with less force than 
the muzzie-loader; but try the two guns at grouse in October, 
when a shot is seldom got under forty or fifty yards, and we} 
should decidedly incline towards the old fashioned gua. The | 
remaining essays are on Fishing, Yachting, Rowing, Alpine} 
Olimbiug, eed Osivket, It ie sot givrom tu crer mau tu Write | 
with the charm of Isaac Walton, and to surround the typical } 
angler with a world of scented wild thyme, babbling brooks, 
and all the other accessories of quiet country life, so perhaps we 
were unjustly disappointed by the article on Fishing. It is very 
delightful after the guns are laid by for the eummer, and the 
hunters are thrown up, to wander, fly-rod in hand, by a stream | 
where the trout are eagerly rising to the march brown or biue 
dun; and we should have enjoyed much a description of what | 
wus to Isaac Walton an almost unknown sport, 








emnipnite 
THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


It is too much to expect that the most retrograde monarchy in 
Euroupe should be suddenly converted into a spick and spau de- 
mocracy modelled on the most recent ideas, without the least an- 
noyance Or discomfort to any one except the late Queen. Every 
thing is 80 very new and so very correct that one’s sense of con- 
gruity is up in arms. Revolution implies an overtura of some- 
thing or somebody, and people or institutions which flad them- | 
selves in this predicament generally make their objections heard 
some time or other. That the recent events in Spain are a re 
volution, and not a mere change of dynasty, no Spaniard will 
deny. Everything in the country is to be reconstructed on de- 
mocratic lines; and the manifesto put out by the joint Electoral 
Committee, composed of all eections of the Liberal party, adopts, 
as the largest programme it can find, “ all the Liberal ideas pro. 
claimed by the revolutionary Jantas.” Either these proclama- 
tions must have been very uniform in their tenor, or the Electoral 
Committee must be extremely indifferent to the precise formula 
to which it binds itself. The notion of arriving at a compre- 
hensive body of political truth by picking up all the floating 
opinions on the subject which have been current during the last 
few weeks isa curious instance of belief in popalar inspiration. 
When we come to the details of the manifesto, we must own to 
being a little disappointed. It was just possible that some vague 
tradition of historical liberty might bave lingered in the Spanish | 
mind, notwithetanding centuries of oppression and misgovern- 
ment Had there been anythiug of the sort, it would probably 
bave found its way into thegproclamations of some local Junta, | 
and go established a right to be adopted by the Liberal Electoral | 
Commitiee. Instead of this, however, we find nothing but the | 
ordinary democratic ideas expressed in the ordinary democratic | 
phrases It the Committee had got the Emperor of the French | 
to write their manifesto for them, they could not have more | 





exactly,reproduced the tarn of phrase with which he has made us | 


familiar, It is dishearteniug to find that the youngest democracy 
of the Continent has learned absolutely nothing from the 
experience of ber elder sister. 

The Committee begin with a flourish about religious freedom 
The first duty of the revolution is to “ consecrate and guarantee 
for all time the principle of complete liberty of conscience.’’ 
‘Lhere are few things more significant in politics than the kind of 
language habitually used by those who have the direction of af- 
fairs. The slipshod phrases into which Englishmen so constant- 
ly fall, whether ip Parliament or on the hustings, are infinitely 
preferable in thie respect to the fine words which seem to have 
euch inexpressible delight for Continental ears. A political ex- 
pression which, when analysed, yields absolutely no meaping, is 
almost sure to breed mischief. The Spanish declaration in favour 
of religious freedom belongs to this order. Revolutions may es- 


" 


} from the country a religious order whose hostility it feared might 


to be made a permanent institution, it is difficult to see how it | 
i | 
| 


into Spain is a task, before which the stoutest-hearted reformer 


might quail. The Provisional Government has already shown 
itself unwilling even to attempt it, for ite first act was to banish | 


be too strong for it. Of course liberty of conscience is a simple 
matter enough, if you simply mean liberty for those who are wil! 


table to the Spanish Ministers that they do not seem to have giv 
daily coquetting 
with the Nuncio” has roused the wrath of the Times Correspond 


to do what he likes with his money has evidently never occurred 
to this philosophical journalist. 

It cannot be said, however, that the Electoral Committee speak 
to much better purpose when they do drift into ameaning. ‘The 
passage in the manifesto which defines what the Government is 
to be has a suspiciously French air about it The monarchy of 
the future is to derive its origin from popular rights, to conse 
crate universal suffrage, to symbolize the national sovereigaty, 
and to consolidate public liberty. To some of these expressions 
no exception need be taken. All monarchy symbolizes the na 
tional sovereignty, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
Spanish monarchy—suppoeing it established—would Go less in 
this way than others All monarchies of democratic creatioa 
must derive their origin from popular rights. The King can hold 
his crown by no better title than that by which those who gave 
it him held it As to the consecration of universal suffrage we 
contess outselves ina difficulty The clause might have read 
more naturally if the terms had been inverted and universal suf- 
frage bad been made to consecrate the monarchy. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the Committee only mean to say that the existence of uni 
veraal suffrage will give a democratic air to the monarchy, and 
** consecrate”’ it by making it respectable in democratic eyes. As 
to the consolidation of public liberty there is no doubt a sense in 
which monarchy, in so far as it provides a strong executive, does 
enswer this end. But with the example of France before their 
eyes, it would perhaps have been wiser if the Committee had 
thought less of the consolidation and more of the preservation of 
liberty. Indeed it is worth notice that every one of the conditions 
with which they invest the monarchy of the frvture is to be found 
in the French Empire. Its derives its origin from a popular vote 
and to this day;Napoleon ILI. writes himself Emperor “ by the will 
of the French people.” It symbolizes the national sovereignty, 
and represents France to the world outside with uniform strength 
and dignity. It may be sai even to consecrate universal suffrage 
—if the Emperor's frequent references to the vote which con- 
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PROBLEM, No. 1,059.—By Mr. 8. Gold. 
BLACE. 








WYLA 
Kak ‘wy 
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Gta, 
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YH 


Wy 
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Wdda 




















Y Y 
Yj Uf 
Uddda Uda 
WHITS. 
White toplayand mate in 2 moves. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO.1,038, 
White. Black. 
1RtoK 1 Any move 


2 Q mates 





*,.* Inthe game between Dr. Raphael and Mr. Morphy, pub- 
lished in last week’s Albion, the closing remark should read, 
“And Black resigns. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
G. F. B., Plattsburgh, N. Y.—You are quite right as regards 
Provlem 1,037, 


BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION 

The Tournament this year of the above named society promis 
es to be one of unusual interest. 

The most important feature will be the contest for the Grand 
Challenge Cup, in which Messrs. Bird, Boden, de Vere, Worm- 
ald, and others of the best English players will take part. 

A prize is also offered by Mr. Mongredien, the President of the 





firmed him on the throne can be held to have any hallowing vir- 
tue. And inasmuch as it provides against any excess in the di 
rection of freedom, it must be held to consolidate public liberty, 
The pararilel is certainly too close to be pleasant. We do not sus- 
pect the Spanish Liberals of any design to surrender Spanish 
freedom into the hands of one man, but it would bave given better 
promise for the future if they had used language less capable of 
being interpreted in that sense. 

































Why they did not do so is made quite r by a sentence in their 
manifesto in which they speak of the “ rights of the I ple” as beiag 
‘superior to all institutions and powers It is possible, no doubt,to 

nstrue this inay -ctly legitimate way No privileged “ institu- 
tio or ** powers’ are permissible except so far as their mainte 
nance does no mflict with the just rights of any person in the com 
munity In ¢ cases where they do so conflict thes wut wo be 
al shed or meditied ot she first « venient opport ty But a 
commonly used by democratic writers on the continent, tue rights of 
the people have a different meaning. Ir lof standing ndiv 
dual rights, not to be abridged or suspended in the interest, or at t 
will, of any one however powerful, the tert ands f t Ww ft 
major ty, with which nothing can bea wed to int r l in 
terpreted, the rights of the people, ¢ died as they are 4 ed tot 
in the votes of the greater number, become themsel ° tu 
tion’? or ** power,” id in that character iim su ty over th 
rights of everybody « Hitherto this has been t invarying rse 
of modern democracies. They have aimed not at protecting the r ts 
f the people from undue yntrol ut ves tha 1 a th 
hands of the numerical majority. When that end is on uttained the 
democratic aspirations are satistied, and t j t awak 
til circumstances put the a ' i to | n| 
with democrat deas. This it eV 3 Fr t 

nd at present there seems little proba ty that Spain will exp ice 


any better tate, 
” — 
THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The Bishop of London has been appoiated to the vacant See 
of Canterbury. During his 12 years’ works in the diocese of 
London, Dr. Tait won personal regard from a!l who came in con- 
tact with him, and gained the sincere respect of all classes Not- 
withstanding somewhat delicate health, which recently occasioned 
considerable alarm to bis friends, he has displayed great e lergy 
and earnesiness in dealing with his uomanageab!e diocese, At 


his entrance upon the See, he at once endeavoured to gain a good 





influence among the poorer classes by going among them himself 


and he undertook the task of open-air preaching until 


he found 

himself physically incapable of continuing it. He won golden 

opinions also in the cholera time by visiting the sufferera in the 
he E 


Hospitals, and by preaching in ¢ 





t-end Churches with a 
view to encourage the people and ro 





out being demonstrative, he has 





manded a singular de of lenee, i tot 

in great measure that | ind received so ready a supp 

has, in a werd, during his tenure of the Sea of Lond 

ally strengthened the hold of the C 1of E | 
classes, and it will be a great advantage to the ( rch that t 





chief ecclesiastical ruler should hs 
sympathy. 

With regard to Church politics Dr, Tait has always maintained 
an even and liberal course, It is creditable to the Ministry to 
have selected a man who, on ordinary subjects, has fr m the 
when be wasa Tutor at Oxford, been astaanch Liberal ; but 
union of Church and State, and 


* inspired such general 











a strong supporter of 


he i ‘ 
| = , 
the Mivistry may be sure of his support on the question of the 


jhour. If a fault is to be found with his Episcopal career, it is 
that, from good-nature and too much readiness to trustevey one, 
be has not only tolerated, but occasionally favoured the repre- 


London Chess Club, for the winner of a series of games, in which, 
| by a slight displacement of the pieces at starting, the advantage 
| derived from a knowledge of the openings will be neutralized, 

Play was to have commenced at the London Clubs on Tuesday 
the 24th November last. 





CHESS LN NEW YORK. 
In the following game, which was played some months ago at 
the New York Chess Clb, Messrs. Lisaner and Roser consult 
against Messrs. Dill and Frankenstein. 


ScoTcH GAMBIT. 


White. Black. White, Black. 

foesrs. Mesers Messrs. Mesers. 
L. and R D. and I L. and RK D. and F. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 PtoQB4 QtoK Kts 


2KttoK BS KttoQB3 
3 PtoQ4 
4BtoQB4 BtoQBa 
5 Castles 3 

6 PtoKR3S(a) KttoK B3 
TPtOQBS PtoQ6(b) 
8 Qtks P Castles 

9PtoQKt4 BtoQ Kt: 


16 KttoK R4 QtoK R4 
17 QKttoKB3 KtoK B32 
IS PtoK Kt4 QtoK R38 
WQtoQBs KtiksK RKP 
20 BtoQB K tks Kt (¢) 
21 Qtks Rfd) Qtks Kt 

22 K to Kt2 K to K B fe) 
23 QtoK Kt3 QtoK B3 








lO BtoQ Kkt2 KttoK R4 24 BtoQ2 Kt to B5ch 
IL KtoR KttoK B5 25 B tks Kt Q tks B 
12 QtoKB2 Bto K3 26 Q tks Q RK tks Q 
18 QKtteQ@2 QtoK BS *toQ Kt5 Kttok4 
la Btks B P ths B 2 PtoK BS Kt tk QBP 
and wins 
(2) If:— 

White. Black. 
6PwQBs 6 BtoK Kt5 
TQtoQ kts | 7 B tke Kt 
8 Btks Pch | SKtoB 
9 B tks Kt ¥9 Rtke B 
10 P tks B | 10 PtoK Kti@ 


ind Black has the better game. 

(>) In this position the Q B P can be taken with safety. 

(c) Very well played; Black has now a foreed won game. 

(d) If Kt tks K, mate follows in three moves 

(e) Another pretty “coup” on the part of Black. Should! 
White in reply capture Kt witb Queen, he ig mated in a move or 
two. 

CHESS IN ENGLAND. 

A well played game between two of the best players in the 

Westminster Chess Club. 
The notes are by the Chess Editor of the London Field, 
FRENCH OPENING 








White Black White. Black, 
| Mr. De Vere. Mr. Burden. Mr. De Vere. Mr. Burden. 
| LPtoK4 PtoK 38 199 PtoQR3S QRtoK 
|} 3PtoQ4 PtoQ4 }20PtoK R38 PtoKR38 
| 3 PtksP P tks P lvl KRtoK2 QRtcK3 
| 4Bto Qs Bto Qs 22 QRtoK QtoQ4 
5 QKttoB3 K KttoB3 K toR2 QtoQBs 
6K Kttobs QBto KS RtoQB Q tks R (a) 
| 7BwoK3s Q KttoQ2 B tks Q K tks K 











1 SQteQ2 F to Q B3 PtoQ Kt4 KRtoQR7 
’QKttoK2 KttoK5 }27 PtoQKt5\4) P tks P 
10 B tks Kt P tks B 28 QtksKtP KKtks KBP 
ll KttoK KtS BtoQ4 |» PtoQ5 QKtoK7 
Ww PtQB4 QBtksP ~W Pwo Qs6 Kt to K 5 (ce) 
1/13 KKttksKP KttoK BS | BtoK B4 K KR ths P ch 
}14 Kttks KB Qtks Kt ae K to R 2 (d) 
15 Castles K R Castles K R 33 QtkQKtP’e) KRtoK BT 
16 K Rto K B tks Kt 34 QtoKBSeh Ktokt 
|17 Q tks B K Rto K | 85 to Q Bseb 
I QwKBS Rto KS 


| 
| And White draws by perpetual check. 

(a) This is very judicious play on Mr. Burden’s part 

(6) A move that turns out the reverse of favourably for White; 
but it is very difficult to finda more promising step for him on 


} the board. 








sentatives of extreme opinions in the directions both of Rational- j (c) Black has now a won game if, instead of playing for a pretty 


} ism and Ritualism within his diocese, 


|} him of any sympathy with such extremes himself, and he has, | 
perhaps, confided too mach to the reports of others. As to his | 
own opinions he has expressed a decided condemnation of the 


No one ever suspected | ™ate with his Kt, he simp'y take Kt P with R, checking ; if theu 


| White move K to KR, Black plays K R to K B 7, following up with 
Kt to K 5; and if, instead, the Q be given up, Black's end game 
| is easy. 
(@) To escape the perpetual check; bnt K R to K Kt 3 looks 


tablish a principle, but in what way they are to consecrate it, we | Ritualists, and by his writings he has materially contribated to | petter. 
(e) Correctly played, 


are qui 





unable to explain, Nor is the nature of the guarantee 





defend a sober theology against Rationalizing encroachments, 
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RI Finance.—Mr. A. H. Almy delivered a lec- 
ture, on the invitation of ntile Library Association, on 
Wednes evening, und the Monetary Condition 
of the Country, t eatr f Union League Club. Mr. 
Almya ated, tseemsto us, the reduction of the 

4 of interest I nati ] l the purch se of the 

0,000,000 of five-twenties held in Eu In resuming specie 
payments, the lecturer would commence with the legal tenders 
only, ting national ba tes, so as to allow the public to 

accus he change. Although the pre. 
nt ancial condition « conntry is critical, according to 
Mr iss iperation if the proper policy 
BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 

IMPORTANT TO CAPI LISTS, CORPORATIONS, &c. 
—Thirty-year SIX PER CENT. U.8 Currency Bonds.—These se 
ynditional obligations of the Government and 
stitute part of the funded debt of the United States. They 
h years to r 1 bear six per cent. interest, lawful 
mey. T whole a nt authorized by Act of Congress is 
Pixty millions, nillions, [244,140,000] have al 
ready been del i to the P. Railroad Companies, and are 
nainly held for g iny 2ents by Trustees and Moneyed Cor- 
] ns by the Ba y Depar nt of the Treasury as se- 
‘ for « ation. Only sixte ions remain to be issued, 
and after t a‘ land an closed, the Bonds will 
rarely be « 1 ir rke As these will be the only six per 
ce Bonds of G nn , having more than twenty years 
to run, pros} ve value is enhanced correspondingly. 
Banking, Savings, Insura 1 other Companies, and Trustees 
and Capitalists may rea pe of the remainder of the 

J fay a € $ On apy ation to 

FISK ATCH, 
ers a D n Goverument Securities 
No. 5 Nassan-st. 
BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 

» CAPITATI s AND INVESTORS. 

THE FI! {ORTGAGE BONDS of the ROCKFORD, ROCK 
ISLAND AND BT )UIS RAILROAD COMPANY pay the 
Prin ul and SEVEN PER CENT. INTEREST Ist February 

list A st in GOLD COIN, free of Gove nt Taz, 

A limited a t only of + Bonds will be sold at 97} and 

ned interest in Currency by Bankers and Brokers, Agents of 

e ( I in d 8 of the country, and at theoflice of 

Cor ny, No. 12 Wall-st., New York. 
VERNMENT AND OTHER APPROVED SECURITIES re- 
ve 1 exchange a iii Market rates 

Pam; fu rma is st 

H. H.E ¥, Treasurer 
tJ The 1 s I is that a birthand a 
ath o¢ every I t Every second a child is born; 
Be : dies. T I ni ness in the 
w re zed I J.C. Ayer’s Laboratory, where 
r neé ré ma i ank It would scarcely seem 
that there are tl 8 enough to swallow the doses he issues 
daily—Ayer’s Sarsa a, Agcue ( nd Cherry Pectoral by 
and ga i r’s Pills literally by the ton, But 
' all be wa i, or he 1 not make such quantities 
i 8 years Nort eld g 
BANKIXKC AND FINANCIAL. 
FrisK AN D HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
CNITED STATES SECURITIES 
rive al attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INT 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 
s of Sixes S i Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
Ma Ay : eral d y exchang- 
t r Ww 5.20 i Wea repared to make 
aDg t favourable m 
D sita re < ec ns tr le 
FISK & HATOH, No. & Nassau Street. 
Ldcansny & GANS, 
3 AND ALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
Gover t g, Hee at f 
a al ~ AfiL1€8 AL Tui 
_ \ rs of 
Fr SIXES OF 1881, ACT OF MARCH 3, 1863, 
: yw re a lib } exchanging the same against 
: r ‘ Congress, 
: s at ( > 
No. 14 Wall Street, New Work, 
t srapheprom} replied to 
FRANK & GANS, NO. 14 WALL ST. 














“BANKING AND > FINANCIAL. 





BANEING HOUSE OF 


AY (COOKE &CO. 


No. 20 Wall Street, cor. of Nassau St., N. Y. 





We buy and sell at the most liberal current prices, and keep 
on hand a full supply of 


GOVERNMENT BONDS OF; ALL ISSUES, 
nd execute orders for purchase and sale of 


STOCKS,=BONDS AND GOLD. 
JAW COOKE & CO. 


DEALERS IN U. S. BONDS. 


MEMBERS OF STOCK AND GOLD EXCHANGES. 


IssvE Bris oF EXCHANGE ON 
co. J. BAMBRO & SON—LONDON, 
B. METZLER 8. SOHN & CO.,-FRANEFORT, 
JAMES W. TUCKER & OO.,-PARIS, 
Anp Lerrers oF Crepit AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT 
EvROPE. 
3 Nassau Street. 


Harcu FooTERco 


BANEERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No, 12 WALL ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 


diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Orsers furnished jwith GOLD at current 


rates 


BANKING HOUSE 
oF 


Soran 


HENRY CLEWS&CO, 


32 WALL 





No. STREET, NEW YORK, 


Interest allowed on daily balances of Currency or Coin at mar- 
ket rate. 

Persons depositing with us may check- at 
City Banks. 


sight, same as with 


Advances made to dealers on Approved Collaterals on fayour 
able terms. 


Certificates of deposit iseued bearing interest. 


Collections made everywhere promptly. 
United States Securities and Gold bought and sold. 


State, Gly and other Loans negotiated. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


DRAPIs 
Bank of Ireland 
Europe 


ON THE CITY BANK, L ONDON, ROYAL 
, Paris, Dresden, Rome, and the principal cities of 
issued by 

AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 





HOLIDAY FANCY COODS. 





GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN TOYS, GAMES, 
DOLLS, &e. 





Now Rzapy ror Sale aT 
HEINRICHS’, (tate Werckmeister’s 
150 BROADWAY, cor. Liberty 8t., up stairs. 
Great inducements at lowest possible prices are offered in order 
to reduce stock before ) probable 1 e€ removal after | New Year's. 


St ammering 


Drawings, address 
Simpson & Co., Box 5076, New Work, 





c ured by BATES'S | 
PATENT APPLIAN 
ces. For Descrip- | 
tive Pamphlet and 








THE BIRD. 
By JvuLes Mice ert, author of “ History of France,” et 
This beautiful volume is illustrated by two hund 


exquisite engravings, by GIacoMELLI, Dore’s collaborau 
his celebrated Bible. 








Price—Muslin Extra, bevelled .........$6 00 
“ Turkey Mor, Extra Antique... ) 00 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The “Saturday Review.” 
“* The Freneh—as in other things, so in science 


sparkle which is farfrom us. We feel this 
let’s ‘ The Bird,’ which is graceful and airy in style, and i 
trated in quite the same epirit.” 


The “ Art Journal.’ 

“Tt is a charming book to read, and a most valuable volun 
enpaydine t was a wise, and we cannot doubt it 
be a profitable, duty to publish it here, where it must take ay 
second only to that it occupies in the language in which it 
written, The engravings on wood are of a very au sasterly ch 
ter ; Ty! are a)l first-class, admirably drawn, a 





delicacy my and the most charming poetical feelin 
ing perfect 
Michelet himself.” 


“‘Tilustrated London News.” 

“One of the most charming books we have lately rece 

certainly a book worthy of perusal, and no less worthy of 1 
tion,” 

Extract from Letter of M. Michelet to the Publis! 


GENTLEMEN: I have hitherto had no faith in translaijon 
your excellent translator hae reconciled me to them 
can judge, his work is exceedingly well done, 

‘* The illustrations are admirably printed, with a softness ro 
shown in oar French engravings. 

‘*Ilam much flattered by the 


As far 


beautifully produced. Accept of our thanks and cordial 
ing “J. MicHEL 


** To Thos. Nelson and Sons.” 
Copies mailed free on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSUNAND SOWS, 


have been radically cured in 
numbers in almost every sect 
country, that the public scarceiyneed 
informed of its virtues or uses. 

8crofulous poisor is one of the most destructive enem| 
our race, Often, this unseen and unfelt tenant of the orga 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enlec 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a suspicion of its 





on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or 
of its hideous forms, either on the surface or among th« 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the 


by eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcerations on som« 
of the body. Hence the occasional use of a bottle of 
SARSAPARILLA is advisable, even when no active symptoms « 
ease appear. Persone afflicted with the ‘o 
generally find immediate relief, 
| of this SARSAPARILLA: St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose or 
| Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scaid Head, Ringworm, Sore Eyes 
Ears, and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofulous di 
| Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Dropsy 
Disease, Fits, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, and the vario 
fections of the muscular and nervous systems. 
Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured } 
though a long time is required for subduing these ot 
dies by any medicine. But long continued use of thi 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrha or Ww hites, Uteri 
cerations, and Female Diseases, 
ultimately cured by its purifying and invigorating ef 
Directions for each case sre found in our Almar 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accum 
eous matters in the blood yield quickly to it, as ale 
plaints, Torpidity, Congestion or Inflammation of the 
Jaundice, when arising, as they often do, from tl 
sons in the blood. This SARSAPAKILLA is a great res 
strength and vigor of the system. Those who ar 
Listless, Despondent, Sleepless, and troubled with } 
a or Fears, or any of the affections «3 
eakness, will find immediate relief and convincing 
ite restorative pc wer upon trial. 
Prepared by DR. J. 0, AYER & OO., Practical 
ytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere 
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Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the b dy, and t 





or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence 


cure, by the 
Krysij 


by it 
nate r alae 


SPLENDID NEW GIFT BOOK, 





-k 
which we have not. Since Buffon’s days they have co 10 
write scientific books in a poetical fashion and with a certa 
bouguet, as it were, of sentiment, and ajfkind of glitter « 


1¢ to 
will 
lace 
was 
irac 


graved; they may be classed, indeed, with th ictio1 
of the art that have been produced in our age. 
The “ Art Journal” [Second Notice 
“ Certainly natural history has never, in our opinion, been more 
exquisitely illustrated by wood-engraving than the whole of these 
designs by M. Giacomelli, who bas treated the subject with rare 


g—a feel 
y in harmony with the written descriptions of M, 


nedita 


Panis, 10th January, 186% 


but 
as | 


are ly 


extreme care you have bestowed 
upon my book, and Madame Michelet is also delighted to see iteo 


greet 


ET, 


137 Grand Street, N. Y. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
NO. 21 MAIDEN LANE, [Ur Sraix 
offer for the Holidays the largest and finest stock of 
MUSICAL BOXES 
ever collected in this city. They have been carefully selected, and 
cannot fail to please the most exacting. 
Prices are within the reach of all. Popular, Operatic and Sacred 
tunes arranged in a variety of ways. 
The Toy Musical Box isa very desirable plaything for children. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 

The reputation this excellent medicine 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many of 
which are truly marvellous. Inveterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it. Scro- 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 
aggravated by the scrofulous contamina- 
tion until they were painfully afflicting, 


such great 
ion of the 


to be 
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are commonly soon relieved and 
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NOTICE OF DISSOLUTION. 

The partnership heretofore existing between William H. Mor- 

rell and Thomas 8. Shepherd, under the firm name of Wm. H. 

Morrell and Shepherd, as proprietors and publishers of the 

New York ALBION newspaper, has been this day dissolved by mu- 

| tual consent. Either partner may sign in liquidation of the part 
nership affairs, 


| 
| 


WM. H. MORRELL, 
T. 8. SHEPHERD. 


New York, Nov. 21st, 1868. 


THE ALBION. 


(ESTABLISHED IW 1822 | 


A Weekly Journal of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance and 
Commerce, published every Saturday morning, at 39 Park Row, 
in the City of New York. 


N A T I ( ) N A | F KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 


Editor and Proprietor, 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. A PROPRIETORY CHANGE. 


We beg to advise our readers, that we have this day sold 
and transferred all our right, title, and interest in the ALBION 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. establishment, without any reservation whatever, to Mr. 


Kinahan Cornwallis, who thereby becomes its sole pro- 





OF THE 





. WASHINGTON, D.C, prietor. 
i WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 
—— THOMAS 8. SHEPHERD. 
? N ‘ork, Nov. 19, 1868. 
Chartered by Special Act of Congress. aw York, Nov. 19 " 

>a ——— Subscription for one year, Six Dollars in advance; for six 
} months, Three Dollars, and for three months, One Dollar and 
; CASH CAPITAL, $i ,000,000. fifty cents, postpaid in each case to any part of the United 
' States. Single copies, Twelve cents, also mailed to any address 

PAID iN FULL. postpaid. Clergymen and Teachers, $5 per annum. 





Annual subscribers, paying Six Dollars in advance, may select 
any one of the following large-sized ALBION steel Engravings 


BRANCH OFFICE: free; the price of which, however, on paste board rollers to non- 
subscribers, is ‘1 wo Dollars each, and these can be forwarded by 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, mail or express with safety :— 
CHaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
AuLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
To which all general correspondence should be addressed. S8ruart’s WASHINGTON, 
Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
OFFICERS: Kniout’s LORD NELSON. 
. . : p BucKLER’s ST PAUL'S, LONDON, 
CLARENCE H. CLARK, President. Portrait op GENL. HAVELOCK, 
JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Committee. Hexaine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE BOC’Y 
HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. bpp ag Bg NB Picture, 
| EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary. Lanpenn’s RETURN FROM HAWKING. P 





4 pa a IMPUDENCE, 

eo nany. Netions *haracte 2 ry ANDSEER’S 

This Company, Motions a characte a poe ; —— of its pee cele FLORENCR NIGHTINGALE, 

Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New Tab es, t e most WiLKEIns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 

desirable means of Insuring Life yet present to the public. Wanpesrorps’s DR. KANE. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original drawing made 
for the ALBION. 


















Jay Cooke & Co., of No, 216 Broadway, new Park Bank Buildg a 
7 ing, are General Agents for this vicinity, with D. C. Whitman and ADVERTISING RATES. 
J. U. Orvis, Managers, where applications for insurance on the 25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
| fh _ 20 “« « over one and under three months, 
' most favourable terms will be received. 6b “ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 
STEPHENS & Annual Club Rates, until farther notice, with a copy 
‘e RITCHIE, of any ALBION engraving to the getter up of a Club :— 
z MANUFAUTUKEES UF For three copies to vue address, $15 in advance 
. .R ‘oO 3 “ - 20 = 
{ PREMIUM SLATE LIN- For five “ $20 co 
PRATOR For ten $35 
a ED REFRIGERATOR, , . , , 
5 Patented Nov. 19, 1864 The postage must be paid by tae subscribers accepting these 
atentec y v, . 
— rates. 
ae Ze = ee? 4 Tus ALBION is served by carriers at the residences of sub- | 
a” >” masses scribers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn free of charge. 
—=4 BB S8eag Remittances to ensure safety should be made by Post Office 
if o%g & Fan? order, bank draft, certificate of deposit or check drawn to the 
P Rs= 2 = order of the Proprietor of the ALBION. 
s ' 823 & All communications should be addressed 
"se hU KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 
- > ALBION OFFICE, 
‘ Eo 39 Park Row, New York 
a Branch Office—11 Broad Street. 
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THE 
WISE MEN OF THE LAND 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY, 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
To all invalids and Sufferers 
From 


Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
vurn, Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout 
and Rheumatic Affections 


NATURE’S OWN 
CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 


: HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, TAR RANT'S 


- and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISES, and BAGS. us 
' 436 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New York. _ SE EFFERVESCENT ENT 
7 NEW WORK PIANO-FORTE CO., LIZER ApERI 
Nos. 340 and 342 SECOND AVENUE, 
Corner of 20th Street, New York. 








A8 THE 
SAMUEL V. HERING, BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MEDICINE 
JEWELER anv SILVER SM TH, 216 SI XTH AVENUE, be Ever offered to the people for the above classs of diseases. 
. tween I4th and 15th Sts, New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew-| ‘The nursing babe, its brothers and sisters, its parents and 
elry Repaired. gg All Goods purchased here will be Engraved| and parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 
z in the store, free of charge, while the purchaser waits. aeir different complaints. 
q -_ — —— 
ELLUC’s EAU ANGELIQUE. MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH fo 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING Oe ee TARRANT 4&4 CO., 
7 and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA 
) GRANCE to the Breath. 278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
’ Prepared only by uc & co For Sale by all Druggists. 
DELL ——_——- — ——————— 
a A ROL ASRTNRAT, COREMEREIER [[ORLO WAYS Ointment and Pills.—Pitcs.— 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, Do not suppose that every form of this complaint is incu- 
rable. The worst hemorrhoidal cases are not beyond the reme- 
7. | He. 686 Broadway, New Werk. dial reach of HoLLoway’s OrntMENT. It gives tone to the re- 
© CAUTION. laxed integuments and acts as a safe styptic in the bleeding type 
a Being desirons of protecting our customers and the public | of the disorder. Not unfrequently constipation is an accompani- 


: against a new and dangerous imitation offered to them under a| ment of the disease, and when this happens, it should be re- 
similar name, we would request them to closely observe that they | lieved with small doses of HoLLoway’s Pitis. Sold by all Drug- 
ge DELLUC’'S EAU ANGELIQUE, giste.; 
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GRAVES & PIER. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 
ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 
HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &c. 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
STOVES, RANGES AND HEATERS. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
STEWART 
COOKING AND OVEN PARLOR 
STOVES 
The Leading Stoves of the Present Age, 
AND THE NEW 
Stewart Parlor Base Burner. 
ALSO 
The Improved Revertible-Flue Hot Air 
Furnace, 
Which now takes the lead of all others for Heating 
CuurcHes, PuBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 


The Warren Double Oven Range, 


The bes: made, the most economical and surest operating Cook 
ing Range now in the market, 
A FULL 8UPPLY OF 
First Class and Commor Stoves 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
FULLER, WARREN & CoO., 
Proprietors of Clinton Stove Works, 
TRVUY, N. ¥. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 


Fuller, Warren & Co., 53 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Fuller, Warren & Co., 80 River 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 


For SaLB BY 


J.Q. A. Buatler.,................+...236 Water Street, New York. 
Geo. W. Walker & Co.,...........50 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
J. Hook Richards,...........442 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Gace sires concesaveteness ...» Washington, D. C. 
F. Coggeshall,. ‘ eperencees ; ; .... Providence, R. I. 
Fry, Holmes & Co.,............ es FF SF 8 
Pe Eis iicassasckeateaben -eree-+-- Louisville, Ky. 
W. J. Phillips,. oebea Ween nenéeseucneneuned Hartford, Conn. 


And by Dealers in all the principal Cities and Towns through- 
out the United States. 
f Descriptive Pamphlets furnished on application 


HOUSES WARMED WITH PURE AIR, 


Ry tho use of the well. huown 


SANDFORD’S CHALLENCE HEAT RS, 
Portable or se: in brick. About 15,000 in use, which prove 
their value. 
THE NEW YORK FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 
An improvement on all Heaters of this class, and very orna- 
mental. 
MAMMOTH, A GLOBE HEATER, 


Powerful and strong. 


COSMOPOLITE, 

Parlor and Office Stove, a great favourite. And the 
BEACON LIGHT BASE-BURNING PARLOR 8TOVE, 
Beautiful, low-priced, and requires a fresh supply of coal every 

twenty-four hours. 
MUTUAL FRIEND AND LIVE OAK, 
First-class Cooking Stoves, something extra. 
CHALLENCE RANCES, 
Two Ovens, set in or out of fire-place, popular and well-tested, 
for coal or wood. 
BEACON LIGHT, 
One Oven, Portable Range, very successful, and a great variety o* 
other Stoves and Heaters, suited to every want, made by the 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 WATER S8T., N. 


Send for Circular. 


‘ s “ae A I T s ‘ 
GAS FIXTURES. 

New and Elegant Designs, in great Variety, Wholesale and 
Retail, at the Lowest Prices. Manufactory and Warerooms, Nos. 
3 to 7 East Fourth Street, first buildings east of Broadway. 

M. L. CURTIS & CO. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


JOHN HORTON & CO., 





283 and 285 CANAL STREET, New York, 


Cor. Centre 8t., opposite Earles Hotel 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Gas Fixtures. Photographic De 


signs sent by post to parties wishing to order. — —- 
—————¥OUR CUSTO¥ SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTRHREL, 
Printers, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpgm Lass 
Octane seats prompt attention, We supply everything in ost 
line. 
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